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Mr. Norris Urges 
Public Ownership 


Of Power Sources 


Progressive Inheritance Tax 
And Direct Election of 


Presidents Favored 
\ In. Address. 


Labor Injunctions | 
Termed ‘Tyrannical’ 








Removal of Financial Gain in} vestment in pipe lines, $659,092,738; 


War Viewed as Means of 
Ending Race for Mili- 


tary Supremacy. | plus, $18" 627,912; pipe line operating 


A progressive inheritance tax, with 


Pipe Lines Earned 
$117,000,000 in 1928 


Report to I. C. C. Shows Divi- 
dends of $80,896,000. 


The net income for 1928 of 33 pipe 
line companies reporting to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission totaled 
$117,206,029, according to a summary of 
selectéd financial and ‘operating data 
from reports of the companies issued 
or. Aug. 27 by the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Commission. 

The companies paid dividends amount- 
ing to $80,896,724, according to the sum- 
mary. , 

The portion of the summary showing 
the totals of certain selected items for 
‘all the companies follows: 

Miles o* line operated, 81,675.79; in- 





total current assets, $130,269,762; capi- 
tal stock, $341,907,478; total current lia- 
bilities, $30,218,392; accrued deprecia- 
tion, $274,069,724; total corporate sur- 


revenues, $222,073,003; pipe line opera- 
tng expenses, $96,477,518; tax accruals, 


| $13,274,194; pipe line operating income, 
| $112,221,309; net income, $117,206,029; 
| dividends, amount, $80,896,724; oil trans- 
| ported (barrels), 1,053,190,757. 


New Plants Supply 


liberal exemptions, abolition of the -elec- 
toral college and election of the Presi- 
dent by direct vote, and public owner- 
ship of electrical power sources were 
advocated by Senator Norris (Rep.), of 


Nebraska, in an address delivered Aug. 
27 at Freeport, Ill., in connection with 
the unveiling of a statue, “Linceln, The 
Debater.” 

Senator Norris severely criticized “the 
economic slavery that now enchains the 
white race,” and declared that problems | 


Sufficient Nitrogen 
For Fertilizer Needs 
confronting the nation could be solved | 
only by adherence to the principles ex- | 


pounded by Abraham Lincoln. | Muscle Shoals No Longer 
Labor Injunction Opposed. Appears to Be Factor in 


He also advocated elimination of the | . y 
“tyranny of injunctions in labor dis- | Situation, Says Dr. 
C. H. Kunsman. 


putes,” and suggested that the Consti- 
With the production of nitrogen from 








tution be changed “so as to prevent life 
tenure of judges appointed through par- | 
tisan politics.” 


1 


Definite Program 
Must Be Prepared 
By Farm Groups 


Federal Board Member Says | 
Organization Will Aid 
Agriculture as It Has 


Other Industries. 


Value of Distributing 


Farm Data Is Noted 


Organized Plans for Work Must 
Be Presented by Coopera- 
tive Associations, W. F. 
Schilling States. 








There is no question but what sane | 
organization in agriculture will give | 
substantially the same results for that 
industry as has been attained by organi- 
zation in industrial life, W. F. Schilling, | 
member of the Federal Farm Board, 
stated Aug. 27 in addressing the milk 
producers’ organization of Marion, Ind. 

“Not alone will organization assist | 
materially in the marketing of agricul-. 
tural commodities but throuzh the efforts | 
of organized agriculture much very val- 
uable information relative to the produc- 


tion of crops can be disseminated and 
production stabilized,” Mr. Schilling said. 
He described the scope of the activi- 


ing that its purpose was not to assist in- 
dividual farmers in the solution of their 
problems but only organizations of 
farmers. The Board does not go to the 
cooperatives of a particular commodity 





ties of the Federal Farm Board, declar- | 


WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 28, 1929 


Hydroelectric Site 
Is Found in Alaska 


Plane Discovery Termed Im- 
portant to Wood Pulp Trade. 








Aerial photography ts proving of value 
in connection with power development 
for the manufacture of \ood pulp in 
the Tongass Forest, southeastern Alaska, 
a power site of more than 20,000 horse- 
power having been discovcred by avia- 
tors recently, according to a telegram 
received by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and made public Aug. 27. 

The power site just discovered is on 
the east side of Taku Inlet, near Greely 
Point, it was stated. 

The Department’s 
in full text: 

A power site of more than 20,000 
horsepower has heen discovered in the 
Tongass national forest, southeastern 
Alaska, by the Alaska aerial survey ex- 
pedition now working in that region. 
The aerial survey is expected to prove 
extremely valuable in connection with 
power development for the manufacture 
of wood pulp on the Tongass forest. 

Lakes, streams, and other important | 
topographic features of the Tongass for- | 
est, the existence of which hitherto has | 
not been known, have been revealed by 
the survey of the forest from the air. 

Before the aerial survey expedition be- 
gan its work none of the greater part | 


statement follows 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 





‘Plans Are Adopted 


To Extend Air Mail | 


Over Latin America 
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Business and Finance in July Mineral Rights 


Ranged Above Normal Level 


| Monthly Report of Reserve Board Shows Higher Prices’ 
For Wholesale Goods and Larger Seasonal Gain in 
Loans to Agriculture and Commerce. 





The Federal Reserve Board's survey of | 
business and financial conditions for 
July, made public Aug. 27, shows that in- | 
dustrial production, while declining some- 
what from June, continued to range| 
above the level of recent years. This| 
was accompanied by another increase in 
wholesale prices, the higher level of | 
prices being attributable chiefly to an 
increase in the prices of agricultural | 
products. | 


Somewhat more than the usual sea- 
sonal increases were recorded in loans 
for agvicultural and commercial pur- 
poses, the Board said. Security loans, 
however, after going higher in the latter 
part of July, decreased in the first two 
weeks of August, and member bank bor- 
rowings from the Federal reserve banks 
averaged $45,000,000 less during the 
week ending Aug. 17 than during the 
week ending July 20. This was said by 
the Board to reflect increased sales of 


Amount of Ice Cream Used 
In 1928 Largest on Record 


Both the total and per capita con- 
sumption of ice cream in the United 
States was greater last year than in any 
preceding year, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, stated Aug. 27. Total consump- 


New Service to Virgin Islands) tion in 1928 is estimated at 348,048,000 


To Be Started and Line 
Established to 


“Take every financial gain and profit 
out of war and the universal race for 
military supremacy between nations 
would vanish as the dew fades before the 
morning sun,” he said. 

His address follows in full text: 

We are assembled in this historic spot 
to. pay a grateful nation’s homage and 
respect to the greatest statesman of 
modern: times. Everywhere in civiliza- 
tion the name of Abraham Lincoln is em- 
blematic of human freedom. 

- When. our. Revolutionary fathers re- 
hefled” from “the ‘mother country and 
formed this nation they were performing 
the greatest governmental experiment 
ever undertaken in the history of the 
world. In order to reach any conclusion 
in the establishment of the new Govern- | 
ment it was necessary that great compro- 
mises should be made. While the Gov- | 
ernment formed under these circum- 
stances was far in advance of anything 
which had theretofore existed and was 
the greatest step in human progress ever 
taken in the history of the world, yet 
some of the elements of tyranny and op- 
pression still remained, unsettled and un- 
solved, 

Selfish Motive Claimed. 

In every great struggle, after victory 
has been attained and a step in progress 
has been made, it is found that special 
interests have taken advantage of con- 
ditions for their own selfish enrichment, 
and, while the main object has been ac- 
complished, many new evils have crept 
into the governmental fabric. 

The incentive for such things is the 
almost natural desire for financial en- 
richment. In fact, it is historically true 
to say that most of the wars of history 


have been brought on, either directly or | 


indirectly, by the desire of some power- 
ful special class or classes to enrich 
themselves at the sacrifice and disad- 
vantage of their fellow men. 
had-been no financial profit in the owner- 
ship of human flesh and blood, there 
would have been-no slavery. If there 
had been no slavery, the Civil War never 
would have been part of our history. 
The rivalry of nations, controlled by 
men desirous of making money through 
trade and commerce, has resulted in the 
establishment of huge armies and in an 
international race for larger navies. 
we. could take the profit out of war, we 
would have taken the greatest possible 


[Continued on Page 7, 


Column 2.) 








Electric Insulation 


Made From Plants 


Patent Is Granted on Product of 


Leaf Fibers, 


A, patent has recentiy been issued by 
the Patent Office for an invention relat- 
ing to the use of an electric insulating 


from certain leaves of the Bromelia fam- 
ily of South American plants. 

The patentee, Harold H. 
pointed out during the proceedings re- 
sulting in the grant of patent to him, 


according to an opinion of the Board of 


Appeals of the Patent Office, that his in- 
vention does not lie in the paper made 


from the plant or in the process of mak- | 


ing it, but “is based upon the discovery 
that insulation made from the pulp. of 
the fiber of this particular plant’ family 
is unexpectedly effective as an insulator 
of electrical conductors.” 
~ A vice president of the Western Elec- 
tric Company, in an affidavit, told the 
Patent Office that paper represented to 
have been made from the fiber of the 
plant “caroa” and supplied by Mr. 
Brown was tested and proved efficient as 
an insulating material. It proved better 
than most of the insulating materials 
commonly used for insulation wrapping 
for wires in telephone cables, he stated. 
The Board of Appeals of the Patent 


ithe air by privately-owned American 
| plants expected this year to reach a total 
|equivalent to 600,000 tons of Chilean 
nitrate of soda, the) Muscle Shoals 
| project no longer appears to be a large 
| factor in the fertilizer situation, Dr. C. 


|H. Kunsman, of the Bureau of Chemis- 


try, Department of Agriculture, declared 


| Aug. 27. 


Dr. Kunsman, who is in charge of 
physical investigations unit, - fertilizer 
and fixed nitrogen division, said that 
while the Muscle Shoals development 
may perhaps offer some peace-time pos- 
sibilities in the production of fertilizer, 
modern plants established in the United 
States since the war for manufacture 


|of fixed nitrogen have been steadily in- 


creasing their output. 
End Attained. 

Those interested in the production 
have worked toward a common objective, 
or an industry comparable to the needs 
of the country. And it seems now, 
added Dr. Kunsman, that the objective 
is within reach. 

Dr. Kunsman’s statements were made 
in radio address broadcast by the sta- 
tions associated with the National Broad- 
casting Company. The full text of the 
address follows: 

The farms of America use two-thirds 
of all the nitrogen consumed in the 
United States. Great quantities are also 
used in the explosive and chemical in- 
| dustries and in ice manufacture and re- 
| frigeration; but the farmer is by far the 
|largest customer of the nitrogen indus- 
try. Where does it come from? There 





If there | 


If | 


Brown, | 





Office found that all claims thought to 
be necessary by the applicant were al- 
lowable. 

(The full text of the opinion’ of the 
Board will be published in the issue of 
Aug. 29.) . 


are severa: sources of supply and we are 
| going to tell'a little about them. 
| 


Describes ‘Manufacture. 


Chilean nitrate of soda is well known. 
This salt, which lookes like common salt, 
contains 15% per cent nitrogen, and 
comes from the rainless desert of west- 
ern South Africa. The United States 
| uses about 1,000,000 tons of this mate- 
| rial each year. Then there is ammonium 
sulphate coming mainly from our by- 


than one-third of the total nitrogen con- 
sumed. Vegetable and animal waste 
| such as cottonseed meal and dried blood 
are important nitrogen materials, but 
they are available in only limited quan- 
tity. The other and perhaps the most 
important supply of all is the air which 
we breathe. Year after year this inex- 
haustible reservoir is being drawn upon 
more and more and converted into use- 





[Continued on Page 4, 


Column 6.) 


| inte’tigent progr:.m and present it to,the 
| Board. . 


and urge them to set up a plan, he 
pointed out, but rather it is the duty of 
the cooperatives to work out a common, 


Argentina. 
Plans for the establishment of the 


From the very beginning of the Board’s | 


‘ d's made public Aug. 27 by the Post Office 
existence it has followed the policy of in- | 


| longest air service in the world were first quarter of 1928 the total consump- 


|tion was 4.3 per cent greater than in 


gallons as compared with 335,628,000 
gallons in 1927. (The full text of the 
Bureau’s statement follows: 


The estimate is based on reports from 
2.258 ice cream factories. The increase 
in consumption last year was distributed 
through all seasons, but was. largest in 
the last six months of the year. In the 


| level than in other recent years. 


} iron and steel, 
| however, output was larger than in the | 


;ernment protect American 


{some 6,000,000 farmers 
States, about 2,000,000 belong to cooper- | 


product coke ovens, which supply more | 


sisting that farmers get together in co- 
operative associations to make their 
wants known, stated Mr. Schilling. Of 
in the United 


atives. Some of these organizations are 
very good and will form a_ nucleus 
around which the farm relief program 
can be worked out, he addea 

Following is the full text of Mr. Schil- 
ling’s address: 

For the past eight years there has 
been a continuous line of publicity go- 
ing the rounds of. the’ press of the 
country outlining various plans of farm 
relief and there were about as many 
brands of farm relief suggested to the 
members of Congress as there are 
farmers in the country. But after eight 
years Congress drafted the bill that is 


It would be amusing to the many 
farmers present here today to go over 
the mail of a Farm Board member in 
his office at Washington and read the 
various plans that have been submitted 
for his guidance in the future. Not 
alone this, but there are men from all 
sections of the country, paying their 
own expenses and coming down to Wash- 
ington, trying to obtain an audience with 
the Farm Board, or some member of it, 
in an effort to be the father of some 
program that the Board might adopt in 
working out plans for agriculture. 
| The bill that has been passed by Con- 
gress is very broad in its scope and 
will permit the Farm Board to do va- 
rious things. In fact, it is so broadly 


——w 


| anything it choases, but as all of the 
members of the Board are practical men 
and with a broad experience in agri- 
cultural affairs, there is little danger of 
their doing anything that is unreason- 
able or that will not work out in the 
long run to the best interests of agri- 
culture. 

There are many people who expect the 
Farm Board to assist the individual 
farmer to work out some of the very 
knotty problems that are surrounding 
his industry, but I am sure that these 
men will be greatly disappointed when 
they find that it is the intent of the law 
and will be the practice of the Board to 
assist farmers only through their co- 











[Continued on Page 4, Column 6.] 


| I a! provement ‘“ M ethatls of I deniit ying 


Criminals Sought by Federal Specialists 


material composed of the fiber obtained Greater Accuracy Planned Also in Finding Sources of 


Documents and in Authenticating Signatures. 


Scientific identification of criminals 
| through precision methods of measure- 
;ment and comparison, and the identifica- 
|tion of written and typewritten docu- 


ments, signatures, guns, builets, and so 
forth, is being carefully studied in an ef- 
fort to establish standards for these 
classes of work, the Bureau of Standards 
announced Aug. 27. 


Identification by comparisons has 
been made with more or less success for 
centuries, it was stated, but the Bureau 
believes that the average descriptive 
matter circulated on criminals is too gen- 
eral, More definite information would 
help appreciably, it believes. 

A reyiew of the subject prepared by 
Dr. Wilmer Souder, of the Bureau and 
appearing in the current Commercial 
Standards Monthly, follows in full text: 

Scientific identification of 
through precision methods of measure- 
ment and comparison has been the sub- 
ject of exhaustive investigation in an 
effort to assist in combating the wide- 
spread crime wave, 

Scientific precision in crime. detection 


criminals | 


has long been practiced by the police 
of London, Paris and Berlin, but due to 


ties have not been able to take full 
advantage of the most modern methods. 
‘Identifications by comparisons have 
been made with more or less success 
for centuries. The application of pre- 
cision-measurement methods for 


‘generally understood. This lack of un- 
derstanding of the principles upon which 
sometimes results in evidence introduced 
in courts of law, 


methods of description which are only 


proximations are susceptible of no pre- 
cise interpretatigns, that we fail to ap- 
preciate the extreme accuracy of identi- 
fications made possible by precision 
|measurements. When we say we are 
| looking for a man six feet tall, of rather 
| heavy build, with dark hair, with a scar 
on one hand, and with some gold teeth 
| we should not be surprised to find 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 1] 


Department in memoranda sent to post- | the first quarter of 1927, in the second 
masters, Effective Sept. 20, the Depart- | bag e - oe rane Fo ticete 
ment will inaugurate a new air mail| ‘© tre quarter 1) was i : 
service m the general direction of the | steater. and in the fourth quarter it 


Leeward@nd Windward Islands_to pro- | 

| vide a direét dir maff connection between | Tarter the year or 

the United States and the Virgin! The per capita consumption, it is es- 
Islands. | timated, was 2.90 gallons in 1928 as 


| compared with 2.85 gallons in 1927 and 
2.77 gallons in 1926. Per. capita con- 
sumption 10 years ago, in 1919, was es- 
timated at 2.49 gallons and in 1910 at 
1.04 gallons. On the basis of these es- 
timates per capita consumption has ap- 
proximately tretled since 1910. 


Wireless Firm Seeks 


| On Sept. 2 the Department will place 
also in effect a new air mail service be- | 
| tween Mexico City and Guatemala, and | 
also an increase in frequency of trips | 
between Brownsville, Tex., and Mexico | 
City. | 

These extensions of the network of air | 
| mail lines are a part of a general plan 
of the Department to link the east and | 
west coasts of Pan American countries 
with the United States. 





acceptances to the Federal reserve banks | 
together with further gold imports. 

Following is the full text of the 
Board’s statement: 

Industrial production decreased slightly 
during July, but continued at a higher 
Whole- | 
sale commodity prices increased further 
during the month, reflecting chiefly 
higher prices of agricultural products. 
Loans for commercial and argicultural 
purposes by reporting member banks in- | 
creased during July and the first half of 
August. 

Production.—Output of .manufactures 
decreased in July, while mineral pro- 
duction increased. Average daily output 
of automobiles, copper, tin, zinc, and cot- 
ton and wool textiles decreased and there 
was a small decline in the production of 
In all of these industries, 





|same month in earlier years. Activity | 
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President Requested | 
| To Protect American | 
‘Lives in Palestine 


Secretary Stimson Assures 
Jewish Delegation That 
He Has Asked Brit- 
ish to Act. 











A delegation of American Jews called 
upon President Hoover and the Secre- 
tary of State, Henry L. Stimson, on Aug. | 
27, to ask that the United States Gov- | 
lives 


and 
| property in Palestine. 

| President Hoover, it was stated orally | 
ad 6 censtie-ttinn in: Aoki oe the, White House on his behalf, is 
war per See. Bry }hepetalthat as a result of thé vigorous 


steps taken by the British Government 
to prevent further disturbances in Pal- 


estine between the Arabs and the Jews, | 


there will be no further loss of life. 


|of What they were 20 years ago. 
|20 years more most of them will be. 


Asked in Ceding 
Land to States 


Several Senators From West ' 
Oppose Plan to Confine 
Transfer to Surface 
Benefits. 


Present Regulation 
Viewed as Wasteful 


Mr. Smoot Declares He Does 
Not Favor Dual Administra- 


tion If Reservations 
Are Provided. 


President Hoover’s proposal to trans- 
fer to Western States the surface rights 
to approximately 199,000,000 acres of un- 


appropriated public lands is not accept- 
able to certain Senators representing 
those States unless mineral rights to 
the lands also are included in the 
transfer. 

The views of several Senators were 
stated orally coincident with an oral an- 
nouncement by President Hoover that 
he would appoint at as early a date as 
possible a special commission to make a 
study of the problems involved in the 
joint administration by Federal and State 
Governments of the public domain. 

Described as Burden. 

It was stated in behalf of the President 
that his proposal is not a suggestion for 
transfer of mineral rights; that is pro- 
posed only to transfer) surface rights 
of unappropriated lands to States for 
public school purposes. 

Seek to Conserve Ranges. 

A summary of the views outlined at 
the White House regarding President 
Hoover’s proposal for consideration of 
the Governor’s conference follows: 

“This is entirely a conservation order. 
It is for thé conservation of the ranges. 
They have been neglected through the 
whole of the history of the Government. 
They are worth only about 50 per “= 
n 


| ruined, @ll duieto* . The. pur 
| pose is not only to simplify the relations 
with the States but to secure a positive 
program of conservation. 

“It is not a suggestion for the trans- 


fer of mineval rights. It is only pro- 


| posed to transfer the surface rights of 








ao 


| Were: 


Make Four Requests. |the unappropriated lands to the States 

A letter to the British ambassador, | for public school purposes. In thai there 
Sir Esme Howard, was handed to Sec-/is no question of mineral rights, but it 
retary Stimson for transmittal, which | involves surface rights only. Counserva- 
made four specific requests: These|tion of water is involved, however, 
through the interests of the reclamation 
1. That summary decisive and adequate | Service in water storage and in the sim- 
measures be taken to restore tranquility | Plification of Government relations with 


now a law and around which the present | 
Farm Board is endeavoring to function. 


framed that the Board can do almost | 


Peru Line in Operation. 


Panama, to Peru, and if plans are car- 


ried out the Department will carry its | 


service beyond that country over the 
Andes to Buenos Aires, Argentina, with 
another line to the east coast of South 
America to connect with the line just 


projected to the Leeward and Windward | 


Islands, it was pointed out. 

It was disclosed at the Department 
that the Pan American Airways, Inc., 
and its subsidiary, Pan American Grace 
Company, Inc., the present contractors 
for the Department’s Pan American 
service, are working in cooperation with 
the air mail service to develop a_net- 
work of air communication in Latin 
American countries. The route tenta- 
| tively selected by the Department for 
the new network of air lines is approxi- 
mately the one taken by President Hoover 
when he made a good-will tour of those 
countries, it was stated orally. 

In connection with its plans to pioneer 
farther into Sduth American countries, 
the Department, through the Second As- 
| sistant Postmaster General, W. 
Glover, and the Third Assistant Post- 

master General, Frederic A. Tilton, ex- 

plained in memoranda the detailed in- 

| structions and postage rates for the 

mails over the route just approved. 
The Department’s memorandum outlin- 
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French Trade Balance 
Grows More Adverse 





Irving | 


Remote Transmitters 


The Department is now operating an| 
air mail service from the Canal Zone, | 


Universal Network Proposes 
To Place Stations Out- 
side of Cities. 





The Universal Wireless Communica- 
|tions Co., Inc., authorized to create a na- 
tionwide radiotelegraph network for pub- 
lic service, on Aug. 27 filed with the 
|Federal Radio Commission seven appli- 


| cations to permit it to remove proposed 





| station locations, 


Remote Control Planned. 
It was stated orally at the Commis- 
ls 
| that the company proposes to move the 
stations to locations remote from large 
cities and operate them by “remote con- 
| trol” from within the cities themselves. 





by Universal representatives, is to con- 
| solidate the long-distance communication 
points and operate them by remote con- 
trol. 

The Universal Company last December 
| was awarded 40 continental short-wave 


channels with which it must intercon- | 


nect 110 cities by 1932. The allocation to 
| the company, however, is being contested 
| before the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
| trict of Columbia by four other appli- 


cants for continental short-wave lengths, | 


| which either were denied outright or in 
| part, 


Sale of Manufactures 
_ Abroad Is Increased 





in Palestine. 


2. That an immediate and thorough- 
going investigation be carried out to fix 


; responsibility for the offences. 
8. That prompt and adequate punish- | 


ment be meted out wherever called for. 
4. That due recognition be given to 


| claims that Jews be given a larger part 


in the military and police activities of 





! om) | placed at the mercy of 
ion, in connection with the applications, | 


the country. 

The outrages in Palestine have had 
“a great repercussion in America,” Sec- 
retary Stimson was informed by the 
Jewish delegation. He was also informed 
that the “Arab aggressors were unlaw- 
fully armed and have been securing ad- 


| ditional weapons from  Transjordania, 


while the Jews are being disarmed and 
the frenzied 
mobs.” 

Secretary Stimson reassured the dele- 


| gation and informed its members. that 


the Department of State had already 


elves.| done everything possible to urge upon 
|The plan, as related to the Commission | 


the British government the necessity of 


He added that troops had already ar- 
rived and more are arriving momen- 
tarily. 


Visit President. 

Following their conference with Secre- 
tary Stimson, the delegation of Jews 
called at the White House and conferred 
with President Hoover briefly on the situ- 
ation in Palestine. 

After their conference with President 
Hoover, it was stated orally on behalf of 
the delegation that they had merely re- 





Excess of Imports Increases in 


First Half of 1929. Per Cent of Finished Goods in 


| July Exports Sets Record. 
French foreign trade during the first | 

| half of the current year showed an ad- | 

| verse visible balance of 5,912,000,000 | 

francs (france equals $0.391) as compared 


American exports of finished manu- 
factured products during July were 
higher in proportion to total exports 


lack of standards the American authori- | 


L hoc these | 
purposes is of recent origin and is not | 


We are so accustomed to the usual | 


with a 948,000,000-franc excess of im- 
ports during the corresponding period of 
1928, according to a report from the 
Department of Commerce’s Paris office, 
just made public. 


For the entire year of 1928 the ex- | 


cess of imports over exports amounted 

to 2,101,000,000 francs, the report, stated, 
The Department’s statement follows in 

full text: 

_ The statistics reveal a 17 per cent 

increase in the value of imports as com- 


pared with the first six months of 1928, | 


and of nearly 20 per cent in the quan- 
| tity of merchandise imported. The im- 
port increase was heavy for all of the 


' | three grand categories of merchandise, | 
approximate, and because of these ap- 


that for raw materials, however, being 
considerably larger than for foodstuffs 
and for manufactured articles. How- 
ever, coal purchases account for a large 
part of the tonnage increase. 

Exports declined 2 per cent in value 


and 4% per cent in quantity. The de- 
cline in exports affected particularly 
manufactured articles, but outgoing 


shipments of foodstuffs and raw mate- 


rials were also slightly lower during the 


‘ first half of 1929, 


than in any other corresponding month 
}in export history, the Department of 
| Commerce stated orally on Aug. 27. Dur- 
ing July the percentage of finished man- 
ufactured exports amounted to 57.6 per 
cent of total exports. 

The finished manufactured products 
exported during July equaled $227,202,- 
000 of a total export value of $394,296,- 
000, the Department stated. Exports of 
manufactured products amounted to $1,- 
574,257,000 during the seven months 
ended July 31. 

Total exports from the United States 
during the seven-month period amounted 
to $2.792,845,000 as compared to $2.696,- 
151,000 for the same period of 1928. 
|Exports in July totaled $394,.296,000 
against $371,471,000 for July, 1928. 

Imports into the United States during 
the seventh-month period of 1929 
|; amounted to $2.640,522.000 as compared 


to $2,403,780,000 for the like period of | 


|last year. Imports totaled $354,150,000 
in July of this year against $317,848,000 
| for the same month last year.) 

| Exports and+imports are classified in 


[Continued on Frege 2, Column 5.) 
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| peated to the President the statements 
| made previously by them to Secretary 
| Stimson. President Hoover’s reply, it 


[Continued on Page 8, 





Column 2.) 


Expansion Recorded 
In Aviation Routes 


Twenty-six New Services Estab- 
| lished During Half Year. 


There were 26 new commercial sched- 
juled air transport services established 
|in the United States in the first half of 
| the year 1929, compared to 13 in the cor- 
| responding period of the year 1928, ac- 
| cording to statistics made public Aug. 27 
by the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
{ment of Commerce. The number of new 
routes inaugurated up to July 9, 
|was 28, compared to 30 for the entire 
year 1928, the data shows. 

In addition there were 7 new opera- 
| tions other than domestic, in 1929, com- 
|pared to 1 in 1928. These include mail 
jand passenger service between points in 
lthe United States and Canada, Mexico. 
|; West Indies, Pan America, and South 
America, it was stated, 

Only 5 of the new domestic services 
launched in 1929 are strictly mail op- 
lerations. The remaining 21 consist of 
| passenger, passenger and express, mail 
and express, mail and passenger, and 
| mail, pasenger and express planes, ac- 
‘cording to the information, 








protecting American life and property. | 


1929, | 


ithe States over reclamation and land 
| projects. 

| “There is some legal change necessary 
in the Reclamation Service inasmuch as 
reclamation was founded upon public 
lands. Most of those lands available for 
reclamation now are in private hands. 
Through arrangements with the Recla- 
mation Service some of the land owners 
contribute to the cost of reclamation, The 
real purpose of the Commission is to 
round out the conservation idea. The 
Federal forests are not involved because 


| 


| [Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


‘Court Denies Right 
| To Confiscate Land 


Payment for Area Used in Flood 
Control Held to Be Required. 








The Government in its attempt to con- 
|trol the flood waters of the Mississippi 
| River under the authority of the flood 
;}control act of May 15,1928, cannot dis- 
regard the rights of property owners 
‘along the connecting rivers and must 
make compensation for all private prop- 
erty used, according to an opinion handed 
'down by Judge Ben C. Dawkins in the 
District Court for the Western District 
|of Louisiana. 
The opinion states that R. Foster 
| Kineaid filed a bill in equity to restrain 
| the United States, the Secretary of 
| War, Chief of Engineers and the Missis- 
| sippi River Commission from construct- 
| ing certain levees on the Boeuf River. 
|His property is situated between the 
levees to be constructed on either side 
|of the river basin and within the chan- 
nel through which a portion of the 
waters from the main stream of the 
Mississippi River will be diverted at 
| flood stage by what is called a “fuse 
| plug” outlet, located just below Arkan- 
sas City. 
The purpose of the Boeuf floodway or 
| diversion channel, the opinion states, is 
|to relieve the pressure on the main lev- 
|} ees and to prot.ct property on both sides 
|of the Mississippi River. 

The bill readily conceded the Govern- 
ment’s right to take the property in ques- 
|tion under the power of eminent do- 
| main, but alleged that no attempt had 
| been made to commence condenination 
| proceedings or to compensate him for 
| the use of his land which would neces- 
| sarily be taken under the proposed plan, 
“The Government may, for the pur- 
| poses of commerce and navigation, con- 
struct levees and other works of improve- 
|ment upon the banks and in the channel 
| of streams, without liability to those who 
may suffer consequential damage,” the 
opinion declares, “yet if the work in con- 
| templation in this case is not for such 
;ends but mainly for th benefit of other 
private property, then the inhibition of 
the Constitution that private property 
shall not be taken for public purposes 
without just compensation must be con- 
sidered,” 

The full text of Judge Dawkin’s 
opinion, rendered Aug. 13, will ap= ~ 
near in the issue of Aug. 30. ae 
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' To Carry American 
Mail to East Indies 


Creation of Group Insurance System Lower Death Rate 
For Federal Employes to Be Considered) [pn Coal Industry 


Proposal Will Be Presented at Meeting of Interdepart- 


Market for Motion Picture Equipment 


Expands in Canada and Latin America 


rom United States Found to Be Replacing 


Farm Cooperatives 


Combine to Enlarge 


mental Board 


| 


Arrangements Made for De- 
livering Articles by 
Plane to Four 
Countries. 


Creation of a group imsurance system 
for employes of the Federal Government 
is proposed in a plan being considered 
by the interdepartment board on-*simpli- 
fied office procedure, the executive chair- 
. |} man of the board, Alfred H, Erck, stated 

An air mail service between The | orally Aug. 27. 

Netherlands and the Dutch East Indies| . The board, Major Erck said, has taken 
has been made available to American | the plan under advisement at the direc- 
mailers, according to advices to the|tion of the Chief Coordinator of the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General,| United States, Rear Adm. H. H. Rous- 


in September. 


‘that a definite group life insurance plan , 
should be set up after careful study of | 
plans now in operation among Federal | 


employe groups and plans by insurance 
companies that would provide a reliable, 


economical comprehensive and altogether | 


satisfactory arrangement for Federal 
employes. 

“That such a plan is feasible and advis- 
able because many Federal employes fail 
to properly provide for their dependents 


W. Irving Glover, made public Aug. 27 | 
by the Post Office Department in a} 
memorandum sent to postmasters. 

The memorandum follows in full text: | 

The postal administration of The! 

Netherlands has just notified this De-| 
partment that articles in the regular | 
emails, ordinary and registered, posted | 
in this country for delivery in British | 
India, Siam, Straits Settlements, and | 
Dutch East Indies will be accepted for 
dispatch by The Netherlands-Dutch East 
Indies air route, service on which route | 
will be resumed by flight leaving Am- | 
sterdam Sept. 12, 1929. The next flight | 
will leave Amsterdam Oct. 3, 1929, with | 
flights every other Thursday thereafter. 

The air mail fee for articles for de- | 
livery in the four countries above men- | 
tioned will be 30 cents (about 75 cents | 
Dutch) for each half ounce or fraction 
thereof, in addition to the regular post- 
age. This air mail fee ‘and the postage 
should be prepaid with United States 
stamps. 

However, articles for dispatch by the 
Sept. 12 flight may be sent, without 
stamps affixed, in an outer envelope ad-| 
dressed to the postmaster at Amster- 
¢zm which outer envelope must be 
prepaid, with United States stamps, 
at the rate of 5 cents for the first 
ounce or fraction and 8 cents for each | 
additional ounce or fraction. 

In this case, the postmaster at Amster- | 
dam must be sent the amount neces- 
sary to pay, with Dutch stamps, the 
postage and air mail fee from The 
Netherlands to the country of destina- 
tion, as follows: Air mail fee, 40 cents 
Dutch for post cards and 75 cents Dutch | 
for each 20 grams (about % ounce) of 
other articles; postage, single post cards | 
7% cents Dutch; letters, 1242 Dutch for | 
the first 20 grams or fraction and 7' | 
cents Dutch for each additional 20 grams 
or fraction; printed matter, commer- 
cial papers, and samples, 21% cents 
Dutch for each 50 grams (about 2 
ounces), with a minimum charge of 5| 
cents Dutch for samples and 122 cents 
Dutch for commercial papers, 


Minority to Draft 
Tariff Amendments: 


Majority Report to Be Issued | 
August 30, Says Sen- 


ator Smoot. 


Senate tariff developments on Aug. 
27 consisted of a meeting of the minor- 
ity members of the Committee on Fi- | 
nance to discuss rate changes of the 
majority and an announcement by Sen- 
ator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Committee 
chairman, that the majority report on 
the Smoot-Hawley measure (H. R. 2667) 
will be made public Aug. 30. Admin- 
istrative sections of the bill will be re- | 
leased Aug. 28. 

In its second meeting of the week, 
the minority again discussed generally | 
the proposed revisions in tariff rates, ac- | 
cording to an oral statement by Senator 
Simmons (Dem.), of North Carolina, 
ranking minority member. Work is go- 
ing forward in collecting data on which 
amendments will be based for submis- 
sion to the Senate. 

A large staff of specialists is engaged 
in helping the Committee frame its ma- 
terial, said Senator Simmons. The work, | 
as previously planned, is being divided} 
up into sections with each member lay- 
ing particular stress on those schedules | 
of the bill on which he heard testimony. | 
In the case of the chemical and metai 
schedules, which are the first and third, 
the work will fall so heavily on Senators | 
King (Dem.), of Utah, and Barkley 
(Dem.), of Kentucky, who as members 
of the subcommittees which took testi- 
mony on these subjects will be expected 
to draw up the minority substitute 
amendments to the majcrity decisions, 
that other members of the minority will 
assist them, said Mr. Simmons. 

At their next meeting on Aug. 29, the 
minority members will begin framing 
the actual amendments to be offered on 
the floor. Whether a minority report 
on the bill will be made, said the North 
Carolina Senator, will not be decided un- 
til the majority report has been made 
public. 


Graf Zeppelin to Deliver 
Large Quantity of Mail 





The “Grai Zeppelin,” which left Los 
Angeles at 12:15 a. m. Aug. 27, ac- 
cording to advices received by W. Irving | 
Glover, Assistant Postmaster General in | 
charge of the air mail service, carried | 
more than 36,000 pieces of round-the-| 
world mail which is to be unloaded at! 
Lakehurst, N. J. 

This mail is carried in 13 pouches | 
weighing about 540 pounds. In addition, 
the “Graf” has on board two unsealed 
pouches of round-the-world mail for 
dispatch at Friedrichshafen, the home 
port. 

Besides this, the “Graf” carried 2,522 
pieces of mail for Los Angeles from 
Friedrichshafen; 443 pieces for Los An- 
geles from Lakehurst, and 1,813 pieces 
for Los Angeles from Tokio. 


Pineapple Crop in Hawaii 
Shows Favorable Outlook 


Weather conditions in the 
Islands have been normal during the 
Summer and excellent yields in the 
pineapple crop are forecast for next year, 
according to information cabled by the 
Honolulu Chamber ef Commerce, the De- 
partment of Commerce announced Aug. 
27. The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

Under the system ef biennial cropping, 
the planning for the 1931 pineapple crop 
has now been made and the outlook is 
promising, for that season. 

The Association of Hawaiian Pineapple 
Canners estimate a pack slightly larger 
than last year, but lower than the first 
estimates. The pineapple canning season 
has passed its peak, Large quantities of 
newly packed fruit are being shipped. 
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Hawaiian 


| ment employes. 


' that a system of group insurance should 


| ployes now in the service without phys- 


|employes would be subject to physical 


{return to work. 


|Examination Required 


| ditional insurance above the amount of | 


}crime or a capital offense against the 
| Government. 


ithe Federal Government.” 


| departmental Board, purely as a basis 


|this plan in greater detail, he said, has 


| stituting group 


| Interdepartmental Board, 


jciation at New York, and with others, 


‘through ordinary individual insurance 
| and, as a consequence, innumeable in- 
stances have occurred when the death of 
an employe has left dependents practi- 


seau, and, after further discussions, will 
submit its finding and recommendations 
to Adm. Rousseau. The interdepart- 
mental board is under his direct Super | cally destitute. 


an : _ | “Because, in order to alleviate the 

Maj. Erck explained that the plan is/actual wants of the destitute families 
merely in its formative stage, and that] of the deceased, contributions have been 
no definite steps toward its adoption|made by fellow employes—but subscrip- 
have been taken. The interdcpartmental|tions have been varying in amount, un- 
board, comprising the chief clerks of 17| certain in nature, of considerable annoy- 
Government departments and bureaus,/ance to employes and administrative 
will consider the plan at its next regular} heads, and money obtained by depend- 
meeting on Sept. 10, he stated. ents under such circumstances Have been | 

Approximately 500,000 Federal em- necessarily a gratuity rather than a pre- 
ployes throughout the United States} arranged and independent right. | 
would be involved in the group insurance ell 
proposition, continued the chairman of Subscriptions Generally 
the board. Of these some 60,000 are lo-| Are Insufficient 
cated in Washington. “Because, in most instances, amounts 


The plan has not progressed to the| subscribed have been small compared 
stage of recommending whether the Fed-'! with the needs of the dependents, and 


jeral Government itself or private insur-| usually insufficient or barely enough to 


ance enterprise should hold the group} pay doctors’ bills and funeral expenses— 
policies. This, Maj. Erck said, is one of | leaving little, if anything, to enable de- 
the large problems confronting the in-' pendents to face the future or to main- 
terdepartmental board. tain a respectable existence until a re- 


. adjustment could be made. 
Sentiment of Employes “Because young Federal employes do! 
To Be Determined 


not readily procure the protection insur- 
Discussing the proposal Adm. Rous-| 


—_ a present or probable de- 
; ndents—but in too many cases def 
seau stated orally that the board is au- aa oat cone 
thorized to make a study of the plan 


securing such protection until advanced 

2 t | age makes premiums high or physical 

and ascertain the sentiment of Govern-}| condition makes insurance protection im- 
Should the plan, on the 

whole, be endorsed, he explained, then 


possible to obtain. 

: “Because personal contacts and gen- 
the next step would be the drafting of | eral surveys, as well as action taken by 
necessary legislation and introduction of | various Federal groups clearly indicate 
the measure in Congress. But should it, | 
in the first instance, meet with disfavor, 


that there is a live demand for protec- 
tion for dependents—especially among’ 
he added, it likely never will reach the 
legislative stage. 


=— employes having wives or fam- 
ilies. 

“The plan,” Maj. Erck explained, “is|) “That a satisfactory insurance plan 
would make Government positions more 
valuable. 

“In view of these and other thoughts, 
the insurance committee of the Federal 
Business Association made a study of the 
situation and have concluded that no 
commercial plan studied seems entirely 
satisfactory.” 


be adopted which would be available for 
employes not already eligible for other 
Government insurance.” Other features 
of the plan, as presented to the Chief 
Coordinator for study, he described as 
follows: 

“The insurance would be for $1,000, or 
multiples thereof, with a maximum of | 
$10,000. Premiums would be deducted 
from salaries. The insurance would be 
either straight life insurance, or con- 


High Taxes Affect 
vertible to monthly or ether period pas-/ Finances in Norway 


totally and permanently disabled policy | 
holders. Beneficiaries would receive pay- ne | 
ment in a lump sum or, in the case of a 
wife or dependent relative under 18 years 
of age, the policy could be converted to| 
monthly or other period payments. 

“The insurance would be issued to em- | 


Rates in Townships Found to. 
Retard Economic Prog- 


ress of Nation. | 


One of the pressing and serious prob- | 
lems in the present economic situation | 
of Norway is the financial condition of 
the communes, or townships, according to 
a report from the Commercial Attache | 
at Oslo, Marquard H. Lund, to the De- | 
partment of Commerce. | 

Many of the communes are involved | 
financially beyond their capacity to pay 
while others, not actually insolvent, have | 
difficulty in meeting their obligations, | 
and in most of them the tax rates are | 
so high as to prove a heavy burden for | 
the taxpayer, Mr. Lund stated. | 
| A special committee has been ap-| 
pointed by the Norwegian government to | 
work out a remedy and a number of | 
| their proposals have been adopted by the 
Parliament (Storting), it was stated. 

Tax Rates Are High. 

J P The full text of the report, made pub- 
all policy holders below the average Of | lic by the Finance and Investment Divi- 
the ages would be issued subject t0jsion of the Department, and appearing 
premiums based on the age at which thelin the current issue of “Commerce Re- 
policy is secured. Such applicants would ports,” follows: | 
be subjected to a physical examination The extent of the tax burden in Nor-| 
sufficiently rigid to protect other policy| way is seen when compared with the na- | 
holders against especially hazardous | tional income, which in 1913-14 was esti- 

mated at 930,000,000 crowns (the crown! 


risks. 

“In the event of death before due | equals $0.2665 at present rate of ex-| 
premiums are paid, the beneficiaries | change), on which a total of 148,000,000 
would receive the full benefit of the! crowns in state and commune taxes were 
policy. A policy holder leaving the} paid. In 1927-28 the total income was | 
Government service would be privileged | estimated at 2,250,000,000 crowns, with | 
to continue the insurance by paying the | state and commune taxes totaling 630,- | 
regular premiums unless dismissed for | 900,000 crowns. Of the 753 communes | 
> i |of Norway, 441 have a tax rate in ex- 
The policy would have 4 | cess of 15 per cent, and only 114 have a 
definite cash surrender value based on | rate of 12 per cent or less. | 
the age and the length of time premiums | he solvent communes on January 1,| 
had been paid, 1929, had a debt of 874,000,000 crowns; 

“If the policy holder should leave the ithe doubtful ones, 55,000,000 crowns; 
Government service and later reenter in| and the insolvent ones, 190,000,000 
a permanent capacity he would be eligi- | ¢rowns. Fourteen communes are under 
ble for the insurance provided he paid | public administration, and one is bank- 
the back premiums. The insurance plan rupt. 
would be controlled and administered by 


ical examination but future permanent 


examination. In case of temporary dis- | 
ability premiums would cease after 30 
days and during the remainder of the dis- 
ability, but one-half of such premiums 
would be payable in monthly or shorter | 
period installments within 30 days after | 


“The average amount of policies of 
policy holders above the average age of 
the total number insured would not ex-! 
ceed the average amount of all policies | 
of policy holders below the average age 
of the entire group. 


For Added Insurance 


“The. policies of eligibles seeking ad- 


Reasons Are Varied, 

y ‘ , s | It is difficult to name any one rea- 

These, in substance, said Maj. Erck,! son for these developments; there have 
are the suggestions made to the Inter-|peen various increases in expenditures, | 
Dasi8 | such as the operation at a deficit of 
A letter containing | some of the power plants constructed 
during the period of postwar inflation 
| when construction costs were extremely 
| high, allowances for various social pur- 
| poses, the increase in school budgets, 
: |} and purchases of unprofitable farm and 

The group insurance project, |forest property. These increases in ex- 
Erck explained, first came to the atten-| penditures have led to greater and 
tion of the former Chief Coordinator, | greater indebtedness, with corresponding 
Brig. Gen. H. C. Smither, in December, | increases in interest and amortization 
1927, through an_ inquiry originating | expenditures. 
in the Honolulu Federal Business As-| The Government was fully aware of 
sociation, the organization of Federal|the situation, and early in 1928 a com- 
executives in that city. General Smither| nittee was ‘appointed ik oa aialtne (Aha 


was consulted as to the propriety of in-| whole question of the debt burden of the 
: insurance in Honolulu | various communes. The most important 
through the agency of the Federal Busi- | -ecommendation of this committee, which 
ness Association, finished its work early in 1929, was that 
Other Associations the Government should take full respon- 


Discussed Question | sibility for the obligations of the Kom- 


m3 oa a os | unalbanken, through which the commune 
This, Maj. Erck stated, led to a more | hacia ace Avanaaa 


or less general discussion of the ques- Th: . 
tion in Sher Federal Business feo This recommendation was passed by 
tions, which are mintained in every | Parliament before its adjournment in 
city, and made up of the Federal execu- June. It has been criticized on the 
tives working through the Chief Co- | grounds that the State assumes indirect 
ordinator of the United States. responsibility for commune obligations 
The particular plan which forms the | #24 will have to give its approval to all 
basis of the current consideration, said | loans made to the communes through the 
Maj. Erck, came from the New York | Komunalbanken, It was felt, however, 
Federal Business Association, which as- that this was the only measure possible 
signed its own insurance committee to | that would enable the Komunalbanken to 
the matter. A rough outline of the New | obtain the necessary funds on satisfac- 
York association’s recommendations was | tory terms and that with judicious con- 
submitted to Adm. Rousseau on July 17,|trol this guaranty will not absorb the 
last, and immediately was referred to the | Government’s credit to any great extent. 
Aid Given to Savings Banks. 
Among other proposals of. the commit- 
| tee which were passed by Pariament was 
one providing that savings banks which 
tare now in financial difficulties because 
of loans granted to communes will have 
Government support through loans on 
which no interest or amortization has to 


for consideration, 


been submitted to the various members 
of the Board preparatory to the next 
regular meeting at which it will be con- 
sidered on its general merits. 

Maj. 


In submitting its plan the New York 
association sent the following letter to 
Adm. Rousseau, which appears in full 
text: 

“The thought has prevailed among 
members of the Federal Business Asso- | 


Department of Commerce 
States That July Was 
Free From Major 
Accidents. 


A reduction in tae coal industry’s 
death rate was recorded in the first seven 
months of 1929, when 1,142 men lost 
their lives in coal mines, according to a 
survey made public Aug. 27 by the Bu- 


The production of coal for this period 
totaled 335,704,000 tons, resulting in a 
death rate of 3.40 per 1,000,000 tons, as 
compared with a rate of 3.86 for bitumi- 
nous coal alone in the same period of 
1928, the survey showed, 

The month of July, 1929, was free from 
major accidents, it was stated, 


The Department’s statement follows in 


| full text: 


Accidents at coal mines in the United 


States during the month of July, caused | 


the death of 148 men, according to infor- 
mation received from State mine inspec- 
tors by the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. Of 
this number 31 occurred in the anthra- 
cite fields of Pennsylvania; the remaining 
117 resulted from accidents at bitumi- 
nous mines in various States. The total 
production of coal for the month was 
45,628,000 tons, 40,635,000 tons of which 
was bituminous and 4,993,000 tons was 
anthracite. 


Based on these figures, the death rate 


| per 1,000,000 tons of coal produced was 


3.24 for the industry as a whole, 2.88 for 
bituminous coal, and 6.21 for anthracite 
coal. The death rates for July, a year 
ago, were 2.92 for bituminous, 5.36 for 
anthracite, and 3.19 for both bituminous 
and anthracite combined. The rates for 
July showed a decrease from those of the 
preceding month of June for bituminous 
and also for anthracite mines. 


Death Rate Is 3.40. 


Records compiled by the Bureau of 
Mines covering the first seven months of 
1929 show a reduction in the coal in- 


| dustry’s death rate, not only for the in- 


dustry as a whole, but also for anthracite 


and bituminous mines considered sepa-| 


rately. During the first seven months 
of 1929, 1,142 men lost their lives in 
coal mines. The production of coal for 
this-period was 335,704,000 tons, result- 
ing in a death rate of 3.40. 

The bituminous 
these months was 3.04, based on 894 
deaths and 293,842,000 tons of coal 
mined; that for anthracite was 
based on 248 fatalities and 41,862,000 
tons. For the same period in 1928, the 
fatality rate for bituminous mines alone 
was 3.86, with a production of 270,- 
565,000 tons of coal and 1,044 deaths. 
The rate for anthracite was 6.21, 


Recorded for 1929, Projectors F 


death rate during! 


5.92, | 


| Apparatus of European 


Mexico, the countries of Central and 
| South America, the islands of the West 
Indies, and Canada rapidly are develop- 
ing into markets for motion-picture 
equipment manufactured in the United 
States, the Department of Commerce an- 
‘nounced Aug. 27 on the basis of reports 
from its overseas representatives and 
those of the Department of State. 
While projectors of French and Ger- 
man make are probably predominant in 


}reau of Mines, Department of Coramerce. | the Latin-American countries, exhibitors 


ican machines, it was stated. 


With sound and talking pictures being 


‘introduced in Latin America, a larger 
| field should be open to American manu- 
| facturers, as theaters are being built rap- 
| idly, some comparable to the best in the 
| United States being constructed in large 
commercial cities, it was explained. Ca- 
nadian theaters are said to be almost 
| universally equipped with American ap- 
| paratus, 

The information was compiled by the 
| assistant chief of the motion picture di- 
vision, N. D. Golden, and appears in 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 641. 


| Latin America Buys 
598 Projectors in Year 


In a foreword, prepared by the acting 
director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, O. P. Hopkins, it 
was stated that of the 5,953 American 
motion picture projectors exported to all 
| parts of the world during 1928, 598 were 
sent to Latin America. The foreword 
proceeds: 

“Of the 5,953 American motion-picture 
projectors exported to all parts of the 
| world during 1928, 598, with a value of 
$111,465, were sent to Latin America. 
| This is an increase of 298 projectors over 
the 1927 figure, when there were exported 
300 projectors, valued at $76,463. Among 
|the individual Latin-American markets 
during the last five years Mexico appears 
as the outstanding user of motion-pic- 
ture projectors made in the United 
States. During this period 357 Ameri- 
can projectors, with a value of $91,507, 
were exported from this country to 
Mexico. 

“The next largest number, 294, were 
|sent to Colombia; these machines were 
valued at $61,843. The third important 
Latin-American market is Cuba, to which 
| 184 projectors, with a value of $45,562, 
|were sent during the five-year period. 
To Argentina were sent 164 projectors, 


with a value of $36,843, and to Venezuela | 


98 machines, valued at $26,269.” 

The full text of the Department’s sum- 
mary of the review follows: 

Mexico, the countries of Central and 
South America, the islands of the West 


Scale of Operations 


ee Trend Toward Federation of 
Associations Aids Effici- 
ency, Says Department 
Of Agriculture. 


vahtage over their European competi- 
tors in that spare parts and accessories 
may be obtained much more quickly from 
the United States than from the Old 
World countries. 


Adoption of Sound Films 
Expected to Aid Trade 


With sound and talking pictures being 
introduced in Latin America, a larger 


The trend toward federation among 
agricultural cooperatives is illustrated by 
the way in which cooperative marketing 
‘and purchasing associations handling the 
same commodities are joining together 


| are gradually replacing them with Amer- 


field should be open to our manufac- 


wired for sound pictures. 
theaters 


building is proceeding rapidly, 
theaters comparable to the best in the 


many large commercial cities, 
new theaters a 
ventilating and co 


equipment. 
Canadian theaters are almost univer- 





old, however, and need to be replaced. 


Generator sets should also find an in- 
Visual 
education is being developed by Canadian 
and American 
projectors 
nd a good market 


creased market in the Dominion. 


government agencies 
manufacturers of 
should continue to 
there, 


ortable 


An excellent method of helping the 
icture equip- 


sales of American motion 
ment abroad would be for American 
manufacturers of equipment lines to send 
a representative to survey the field, 
with a possible view of establishing 
agencies with those properly qualified 
to represent them. This, of course, as- 
sumes the willingness on the part of the 
manufacturer to undertake this fairly 
expensive procedure with the knowledge 
that the returns may warrant the outlay. 

The foreign agent prefers to enter 
negotiations with an authorized repre- 
sentative of a company by personal con- 
tact, instead of carrying on his business 
by mail and making purchases from cata- 
logues, He likes to examine the article 
he intends to place before the theater 
owner, since he alone knows best what 
his purchaser requires. 


Preferential Tariffs 
Apply in British Areas 


Certain of the British areas 
lower rates of duty on equipment to 
;members of the empire than to other 
|nations. Of these, Bermuda and the 
Bahamas grant a 25 per cent preference, 
| British Guiana and the Barbados a 50 
| per cent preference, and Trinidad a pref- 
; erence believed to be 50 per cent. 

In Canada at the present time Amer- 
|ican motion-picture projectors pay a 





| Indies, and Canada are rapidly develop- | duty of 25 per cent ad valorem, British 


turers, since new equipment is invari- 
ably installed in a theater that has been 
While most 
in Latin America are anti- 
quated and cheaply equipped, sheneet 
an 


United States are being constructed in 
These 
installing the , latest 
ting equipment, good 
theater seats, and up-to-date projection 


sally equipped with American apparatus, 
Projectors in some of the theaters are 


grant | 


in commodity trade organizations, ac- 
cording to a review of farmers’ cooper- 
ative organizations made public Aug. 27 
by the Department of Agriculture. 


The review, prepared by Chris L. 
Christensen, formerly agricultural econ- 
omist of the division of cooperative mar- 
keting, now secretary of the Federal 
Farm Board, points out that one of the 
great difficulties facing the farmer i» 
that he is foo individualistic in the con- 
duct of his business in a society where 
organization is becoming more and more 
the basis of large-scale business. 

United Marketing Favored. 


Under present farming conditions in 
North America production is primarily 
an individual activity but marketing of 
farm commodities and purchasing of 
farm supplies may be done most effec- 
tively through group effort, Mr. Christen- 
sen explains. 

Today all of the States but one have 
special statutes peculiarly adapted to 
the formation of cooperative associa- 
tions, and Congress, in section 6 of the 
Clayton Act and in the Oapper-Volstead 
Act, has made it plain that farmers may 
act cellectively in processing and market- 
ing their products, it was stated. 


Local Units Federating. 


Discussing the trend among agricul- 
tural cooperatives toward the federation 
of local units and the consolidation of 
existing associations in order to render 
a more complete marketing service to 
\he original producers, Mr. Christensen 
states that the records of the Department 
of Agriculture show that in 1928 one- 
third-of the total business done by coop- 
erative associations was done by 200 
large-scale cooperatives. 
| The full text of the introduction to the 
review and of the section dealing with 
cooperation among cooperatives follows: 

The trend toward federation among ag- 
rieultural cooperatives is illustrated by 
the way in which cooperative marketing 
‘and purchasing associations handling the 
‘same commodities are joining together 
in commodity trade organizations. To- 
day 46 of the largest coopertive associa- 
|tions handling milk, butter, cheese, and 
other dairy products are linked together 
in the National Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Federation. 

Twelve of the livestock cooperative 
|terminal sales agencies are working to- 








based | ing into important markets for motion-| projectors pay 17%4 per cent ad valorem, 


gether in the National Livestock Pro- 


on 41,572,000 tons and 258 deaths, while 


|for the total industry a death rate of| United States. 


4.17 was shown, with a production of 
312,143,000 tons and 1,302 fatalities. 


Four Major Disasters in 1929. 


The month of July was’ free from 
major disasters—that is, accidents in 
which five or more men lost their lives. 
However, there have been four such 
disasters thus far in 1929. Three of | 
these were explosions which killed 70) 
men and one was a fall of slate, killing | 
five men. Based exclusively on these | 
major disasters, the death rate per mil-| 
lion tons of coal produced during the pe- 
riod from January to the end of July 
was 0.22 as compared with 0.93 for the! 
same months in 1928, based on 290, 
deaths, which resulted from nine acci- 
dents. 

A comparison of the accident record | 
for the first seven months of 1929 with | 
that for the same period of 1928, showed | 
a reduction in the death rate for falls! 
of roof and coal, gas or dust explosions, | 
explosives, and electricity, while an in-| 
crease is noted for haulage. 
| 


New Road Surfacing 
Is Made in Australia| 


| picture equipment manufactured in the| and French, Italian and Swiss projectors 
While projectors of| pay 22% per cent ad valorem. 

| French and German make are probably| In Guadeloupe and Martinque projec- 
predominant now in the Latin-American| tors are free from duty when imported 
countries, exhibitors are gradually re-| from France but the duty is 12 per cent 
placing them with American-made ma-|ad valorem for other countries. The 
chines. Projectors and other equipment| United States tariff act applies to im- 
from the United States are being given| ports into Porto Rico. Hence, American 
preference because exhibitors are recog-| projectors are not dutiakle on entry into 


[Continued on Page 4, 


Column 1.) 


lost because this region is one of heavy 
precipitation and numerous rainy or 
cloudy days. In spite of these handi- 
caps the expedition is accomplishing 
work that would take years by the usual 
“ground” methods of surveying in this 


| ment’s schedule: 


| nizing the superior quality and durability | 


of the American products. These pro- 
jectors cost considerably more than the 
cheap machines now in use in many 
motion-picture houses, but theater own- 
ers in the larger cities are finding the 
American equipment the more profitable 
and satisfactory investment. American 
manufacturers also have a decided ad- 


In Exports Is Increased 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


the following manner in the Depart- 
Crude materials, crude 
foodstuffs, manufactured foodstuffs, 
semimanufactures, and finished manufac- 
tures. 


Manufactured foodstuffs exported dur- 
ing the seven-month period totaled 
| $273,472,000 against $252,612,000 for the 


that country, but all others are subject 
|to duty at the rate of 45 per cent ad 
valorem. | 

The division of foreign tariffs of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce is prepared to supply, upon specific 
application, interested exporters of 
American motion-picture equipment with 
the current rates of import duty appli- 
cable to their goods. 


rugged, inaccesible region, 
Various Agencies Cooperate. 

The Navy Department, the Geological 
Survey, Bureau of Public Roads, and 
Forest Service are cooperating in. the 
aerial mapping project. The work is 
being done with Navy planes, and the 
Navy mine sweeper “Gannet” is acting 
as tender for the expedition. 

The need for accurate maps of south- 
eastern Alaska is imperative in connec- 
tion with prospecting and mining, com- 
mercial fishing, lumbering, water-power 
development, and industrial utilization of 
evieiienieaenntiieainel the resources of the region in general. 
[Continued from Page 1.] | The extended investigation of timber and 
of the land surface of southeastern! water-power resources now being made 
Alaska had ever been surveyed. The/as a preliminary step in the prospective 
shore lines of the islands and the main-| establishment of a paper-making indus- 
land had been delineated, but farther in-|try in Alaska has greatly accentuated 
land the maps were largely blank, even| this need. The Tongass national forest 
within one mile of tidewater. In 1926 | contains a vast amount of pulp timber, 
la total of 10,000 square miles was|enough to supply 25 per cent of the 
mapped. The work is now being con-| newsprint needs of the United States 
tinued this summer, It is anticipated! in perpetuity. 





Power Site in Alaska 
Found by Air Survey | 


| shale, is now being produced at a factory 
{in South Melbourne, Victoria, where it | 


bs = ~—— | corresponding period of 1928. Crude 
Oil-shale Material Developed teogetal exports during the seven-month 
" P ° period were $147,218,000 in 1929 and 
As Substitute for Bitumen. | $111'362,000 in’ 1928. Crude foodstuff 
Ma cartes , imports equaled $329,449,000 during the 
A new road material, which is being | seven months of 1929 against $334,814,- | 
used as a substitute for bitumen and | 000 for the seven-month period of last | 
which consists largely of petroleum oil| year, Manufactured foodstuff imports 
totaled $267,597,000 during the seven 
months of 1929 as compared with $246,- 
712,000 for the corresponding period of 
1928. 


that an equal area will be covered in| 


be done in this region. | 
Cloudless weather is essential to aero- 


is mixed with coal tar to produce a plas- 
tic material for binding and surfacing 
roads, the trade commigsioner at Syd- 


Under Forest Service administration, 


1929, and this will complete the work to; this timber will be cut no faster than 


it grows, so that the industry; once es- 
tablished in Alaska, will have an un- 


photographic mapping, and much time is! failing source of supply. 
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ney, Chas. F. Baldwin, has 
the Department of Commerce. 
partment’s statement issued 
follows in full text: 


Grading Service Aids 
Tobacco Producers 
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Because of the increasing importation 
of bitumen into Australia for road con- 
struction, the promotion of an Aus- 
tralian material of a similar nature, | 
which might be used as a substitute for 
surfacing, is being watched with interest 
by municipal engineers. 

A patch of the new road compound 
was laid as an experiment last Novem- | 
ber on a road in Melbourne bearing 
heavy traffic, and the surface is reported 
to have withstood satisfactorily the test 
imposed on it. Another experimental 
patch, only one-eighth of an inch thick, 
was laid over a concrete road in Mel- 
bourne. It also supports heavy traffic, 
and this test also is reported to have 
been successful, 
| The process of manufacturing this road 
material has been made the subject of 
| exclusive patent rights. 


Jay Jerome WILLIAMS 
Publisher 
Cc, G. MARSHALL 
Chief of News Staff 


Federal-State Agency Is Said 
to Exert Influence on Price. 


The Federal-State grading service on 
tobacco, begun at Lake City, S. C., last 
July 30, has grown in popularity among 
growers and has brought forth expres- 
sions of approval on the part of large 
commercial tobacco purchasing interests, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, announced | 
Aug. 27. 


The average price of tobacco graded 
| during the first week of the service was | 
$15.50 per 100 pounds. In the second | 
week the average price ‘rose to $17.44. 
| Although this increase is not wholly at- 
|tributable to the grading, the grading 
was a helpful influence, the Bureau 
states. 
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be paid. For this purpose 3,000,000 
crowns had been placed at the disposal 
|of the Government. 

A similar form of Government sup-| full text: 
| port has been granted to individuals who|_ In the first week of the grading at: 
have obtained loans from the Den Norske | Lake City 96,850 pounds ef tobacco was 
Smallbruk og Bolegbank (a pank special-| graded, in the second week 101,376 
izing in small loans to individuals. Three | pounds was graded, and early reports 
;and a half million crowns have been| for the third week indicated that the 
placed at the disposal of the Government | grading for this week would exceed in! 
ito aid the small debtor who finds him-| volume. the amount graded in both the| 
self in difficulties because of financia)| first and second weeks. Farmers who 
jconditions in his commune, high tax|are having their tobacco graded are re- 
|rates, or similar causes, orted as being well pleased with the 
The measures indicate that the situ-| beneficial results obtained and are com- 
jation 1s a rather difficult one. Taxes,| mending the service to fellow producers. 
which at present are consuming about! Representatives of an American to- 
28 per cent of the estimated national| bacco concern and of the Japanese To- 
income, must be reduced either by de-| bacco monopoly visite# Lake City to 
creasing indebteCness or by incieasing | Study the grading service and expressed 
national wealth, Amortization of indebt-| approval of it, 

edness is provided for in the budget, but! In addition to the service in South 
it will be a slow process. Increase in| Carolina, at Lake City, the Department 
national income depends, of couse, on|of Agriculture plans. to inaugurate Fed- 
|the development of production in agri-|eral-State grading service on tobacco at 
| culture and industry. Some progress is| one market in North Carolina, three mar- 
being made in both directions, and there| kets in Virginia, two in Kentucky, and 
is an undercurrent of optimism, one in Tennessee, 


Volume Shows Increase. 
The Department’s statement follows in | 
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President Hoover Is Asked to Protect 


Proposal to Transfer 


Public Land in West 
To States Opposed 


Plan Described as Burden- 
some Unless Mineral and 
Forestry Rights Are 
Included. 


[Continiled from Page 1.] 
there is so little forest left on the pub- 
lie lands.” 

Senator Borah (Rep.) of Idaho, de- 
clared that the transfer of surface rights 
“on lands rejected for every purpose” 
would be putting new burdens on public 
land States without any benefit. All 
“unappropriated, unreserved public lands” 
have been found fit for nothing but a 
limited extent of grazing, he said, and 
would not help the large public land 


States in the slightest, but rather would | 


add further burden, 

“The Federal Government should keep 
these unappropriated lands unless the 
forest reserves and mineral rights are to 
go, too,” declared Senator Borah, “and 
there is no chance of that. 

Land Said to Be Useless. 


“The lands which have not already | 


been taken up are unfit for anything. To 
turn them over to the States exempting 
mineral and oil rights and forest reserves 
would leave the States with a tremen- 


lous body of land from which there | 


would be no revenue. The administration 
of these properties would almost em- 
poverish some of them.” s 

In asserting that “most of the lands 
worth anything have long since been 
taken,” Senator Borah said that he 


| 





doubted whether even the subsoil rights | 
to. such territory would be of assistance. | 

Commenting on the fact that the Presi- | 
dent had expressed the belief that the | 
grazing problems could better be handled | 


»y the States than by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Borah said: 

“The transfer of unappropriated lands, 
for example, would still leave 69 per cent 
of Idaho in the hands of the Federal 
Government. This is in forest reserves 
and is grazing land. The Federal Gov- 
ernment proposes to keep this portion so 
it would still have the grazing problem 
on its hands. 

“What ought to be done is for both 
the State and Federal Governments to 
encourage home building and the only 
place left to build is in the forest re- 
serves.” 


Senator Kendrick (Dem.), of Wyoming, | 


a member of the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, declared that “if, az 
the President has suggested, he desires 
to transfer local problems to local con- 


trol, it would seem advisable to avoid | 


dual control or a duplication of -admin- 
istration. In other words, if these lands 
are to be transferred to the States, the 
mineral rights should be transferred to 
the States along with the lands, and in 
authorizing such transfer th¢ Congress 
might .very well prohibit the alienation 
on the part of the States of the title to 
the mineral rights.” 

A similar position was taken by Sen- 
ator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, a member 
of the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, who opposed the “dual admin- 
istration” which would arise from a 
transfer of surface without mineral 
rights. 


“I do not favor a transfer if there | 


are to be any reservations,” the Finance 
Committee chairman stated. 
Other Rights Desired. 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, said 
that a transfer. might prove the only 
solution to’a rather “complicated and 
vexing question,” but likewise insisted 
that the President’s plan does not go far 
enough and that “forest reserves, min- 
eral and other rights should go to the 
States.” 

The Federal Government’s handling of 
the public lands has not been creditable, 
he said, with millions wasted and “ex- 
penses indefensibly extravagant.” 

“I would sooner trust the administra- 
tion of these lands to the States than 
to a Federal bureaucracy,” asserted Sen- 
ator King. 

President Hoover’s suggestion was 
contained in a letter to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, Joseph M. 
Dixon, which was read Aug. 26 at the 
Conference of Governors of Western 
Land States at Salt Lake City. In this 
communication Mr. Hoover expressed the 
intention of appointing a commission to 
study the public land question. 

The President’s statement regarding 
the transfer of surface without mineral 
rights follows in part: 


“The most vital question in respect to | 


the remaining free public lands for both 
the individual States and the Nation is 
the preservation of their most important 
valuethat is grazing, The remaining 
free lands of the public domain (that is, 
not including lands reserved for parks, 
forests, Indians, minerals, power sites 
and other minor reserves) are valuable 
in the main only for that purpose. 

“The first of the tentative suggestions, 
therefore, is that the surface rights of 
the remaining unappropriated, unre- 
served public lands should, subject to 
certain details for protection of home- 
steaders and the smaller gtockmen, be 
transferred to the State governments for 
public school purposes and thus be placed 
under State administration. 

“At the present time these unappro- 
priated lands aggregate in the neigh- 
horhood of 190,000,000 acres have been 
dition some 10,000,000 acres have been 
withdrawn for purposes of stock water- 
ing places and stock drives which might 
be transferred as a part of a program of 
range preservation. In addition, some 
35,000,000 acres have been withdrawn 
for coal and shale reserves, the surface 
rights of which witin proper reservations 
might be added to this program of range 
development in the hands of the States. 

“It is not proposed to transfer forest 
park, Indian and other existing reserva- 
tions which have a distinctly national 
as well as local importance. Inasmuch 
a sth eroyalties from mineral rights re- 
vert to the Western States either di- 
rectly or through the reclamation fund, 
their reservation to the Federal control 
is not of the nature of a deprival.” 

_The President’s oral announcement of 
his intention to appoint the commission 
followed the receipt by him earlier in 
the day of a telegram from the Governor 
of Idaho, H. C. Baldridge, chairman of 


the Conference of Governors of West- | 


ern Land States at Salt Lake City, in 
which he stated that a resolution had 
been adopted by the conference express- 
ing unanimous approval of the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion that he appoint a spe- 
cial commission and of the suggestions 
made by the President in his letter to 
Secretary Dixon for consideration by the 
conference, 
Effect on Wyoming Described. 

The statement by Senator Kendrick 
follows in full text: 

Reference is made to the proposal of 
the President, as indicated in the news- 


| the mineral rights of the public lands | 


|Mr. Stimson Describes 


|to say, he wished to express sympathy 


;protect American citizens. 


|taken the usual step of instructing our 


| The Secretary cocluded by saying that we 


}upon the proposal 


|must ultimately depend to complete rec- 


|arid lands within the State. 


| to the States along with the lands, and 
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ns in Palestine Area 


Secretary of State Advises Jewish Delegation That He Has | 
Asked British to Act Promptly to Restore Order. | 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


| was said, was highly encouraging they 
_.|said and met with their entire approval. 


President Hoover stated orally that he 
wus much concerned for the safety of | 
American citizens in Palestine, and that | 
he had been informed that the British 
Government had taken strong and ex- 
tensive measures to restore order. He! 
expressed the hope that there would be | 
no further loss of life. | 

The Jewish delegation calling on Sec-| 
retary Stimson was composed of: | 

For the Zionist Organization of Amer- | 
ica: Acting President Dr. David J. Ka-} 
leski, Rabbi Frank Tannenbaum, Bernard | 
A. Rosenblatt, Judge Gustave Hartman, 
Rabbi Israel Goldstein, Nelson Rutten- | 
berg, Dr. A. Coralnik, Herman Bernstein, | 
Emanuel Newman, Jonah J. Goldstein, | 
Charles A. Cowen. 

For’ the Hadassah Zionist Women, 
Organization: Mrs. Robert Szold, acting 
president. 

For the American Jewish Congress: 
Bernard S. Deutsch, president. 

For the Independent Qrder Brith Abra- 
ham: Nathan D. Perlman, grand mas- 
ter, 

For the Avukah Zionists Student Or- 
ganization: Max Rhoade. 

Rabbi Israel Goldstein made the intro- 
duction, and Emanuel Newman made the 
statement for the delegation. 


American Efforts 


The Secretary’s reply to the delega- 
tion, as summarized by the Department, 
follows in full text: 

“In replying to the Zionist delegation 
the Secretary said that he appreciated 
the remarks which had been made by the, 
spokesmen of the delegation. Needless 


at the blow sustained by the Jews in 
Palestine and at the suffering which they 
were undergoing. The Secretary said 
that he had many old and dear friends 
among those interested in the Zionist 
movement. His duty, however, was to 


“He was glad of an opportunity to tell 
the delegation of the steps which had 
been taken by the Department with this 
object in view. Our Consul at Jeru- 
salem had been very active and without 
waiting for instructions had at once ap- 
pealed to the local authorities for pro- 
tection. On Sunday we had instructed 
the Consul to emphasize the importance 
of this protection. 

“Yesterday the Secretary said he had | 


Embassy at London to urge upon the 
British government that the measures; 
taken for the restoration of order in 
Palestine and for the protection of 
American lives and property should be | 
of the broadest character. From the re- | 
ports which we have received it is clear 
that this is just what the British are| 
doing. Troops have already arrived and 
many more are arriving momentarily. 


papers, to turn over to each State the; 
surface rights to the public lands lo- 
cated within the States, and in connec- 
tion with such a plan a material modi- | 
fication of the present reclamation law. 

Before expressing definite opinions | 
it would be neces- 
sary to know more in detail as to the} 
changes to be made. It will be recalled! 
that the reclamation fund under the 
present law accrues from the sale of 
public lands and from royalties derived | 
from the minerals underlying those | 
lands, 57% per cent of the royalties go-| 
ing directly to the reclamation fund. The | 
transfer of the lands would, therefore, | 
have a direct bearing upon the reclama- 
tion law. | 

First I may say that reclamation un- | 
der some satisfactory plan is vitally im- | 
portant to the future welfare of Wyo-| 
ming. The situation in connection with | 





|the present law is as follows:. Wyoming | 


has eontributed to the reclamation fund | 
more than twice as much as any other | 
of the public land States. She has re-; 
ceived or had dedicated to development | 
under the reclamation law less than one- | 
half of the amount which she has con- | 
tributed, while, other States have bene- | 
fited from the fund to the extent of from 
twice as much to practically 10 times as | 


}much as they have contributed. 


Large Area Affected. i 

Under such a situation Wyoming would | 
be vastly concerned as to what influence | 
the transfer of these public lands would | 
have upon the reclamation law. As I| 
see it, under no circumstances could | 
she afford to suspend the operation of | 
the reclamation law, if that plan be con- | 
sidered, and have the Government re- | 
tain title to the minerals upon which she | 


lamation of several million acres of the | 


If, as the President has suggested, he 
desires to transfer local problems to 
local control, it would seem advisable to 
avoid dual control or a duplication of 
administration. In other words, if: these | 
lands are to be transferred to the States, | 
the mineral rights should be transferred | 


in .authorizing such transfer the Con- 
gress might very well prohibit the alien- 
atiofi on the part of the States of the 
title to the mineral rights. It might} 
very well outline the principles under 
which the minerals might be leased, in 
substance as under the present Federal 
leasing law, and in other ways safeguard 
having the ownership of ‘the mineral 
rights. retained by the people and ad- 
ministered by the States. If necessary 
Congress could go farther and lay down 
plans for the distribution of the royal- 
ties derived from minerals, along the 
line of the present arrangement, so much 
to reclamation, so much to the school 
fund and so much to highways. 
Might Lease Land. 

If a plan could be perfected that would 
deliver the lands to the States to be} 
disposed of under certain conditions, and 
with the land the title to the minerals | 
underlying them, I see no reason why 
the representative of any of the arid 
land States could do other than approve 
such a plan and wholeheartedly © sup- 
port legislation to that end. 

Under the circumstances it seems clear | 
the plan which should be followed is 
the transfer of both the surface and | 


to the States in which they are located, | 
with restrictions as to the disposition of 
the surface rights and with limitations 
to safeguard against monopoly as_ to 
the methods under which the minerals 
might be leased by the State for de-| 
velopment. Further, with such restric- | 
tions as might be necessary in the dis- 
position of the royalties. In this event 
Federal operation of the reclamation law | 
might be suspended. | 





|} of the slightest police protection. 


|sense of confidence in the justice and 


| wider participation in the military and 


| civilized nations of the world. 


| its affiliated bodies, embracing 


would do all that was possible for the | 
protection of Americar.s and for ultimate 
relief.” 

The letter signed by Bernard &. 
Deutsch, handed by the delegation to 


the British Ambassador, follows in full | 
text: | 

“The American Jewish Congress, a | 
national Jewish organization, repre- 
senting through the numerous constitu- 
ent bodies many tens of thousands of 
American Jews, in a mood of unas- | 
suageable grief and deepest solemnity, | 
and not unmindful of the splendid gal- | 
lantry and fine humanity that have, on} 
historic occasions, characteriized the 
espousal by Great Britain of the cause | 
of the Jewish people, prays the privilege | 
of submitting to your excellency, for | 
communication to your government, of | 
the following items of respectful and | 
solemn protest: 


Palestine Authorities 
Forewarned of Danger 


“1, The unspeakable atrocities, pre- | 
meditated and organized, that have been | 
committed against the Jewish popula- | 
tion of Palestine and which are still in 
progress throughout the land, taking a 
frightful toll in Jewish life, limb and 
property, and shocking the consicence 
of the civilized world. 

“2. The painful and extraordinary cir- | 
cumstance that the Palestine .adminis- | 
tration had of late been repeatedly | 


| forewarned that just such excesses as} 


actually occurred would be perpetrated | 
unless the government resorted to im-| 
mediate and adequate precautionary 
measures. That, in addition to the fact 
that the cruel, widespread, effective and | 
unrelenting propaganda carried on by 
anti-Jewish instigators have been of 
such an open, notorious and unmistak- | 
able character as to charge the govern- | 
ment by every rule of vigilance and 
humanity with the duty of taking the 
most speedy and comprehensive steps to- 
ward the protection of person and prop- | 
erty and the safeguarding of the sacred | 
rights of the Jews of Palestine. What} 
has actually taken place evidences only | 
too strikingly the lamentable failure in| 
that direction on the part of the gov-| 
ernment. Glaring, indeed, are some of | 
the instances of pillage, massacre and | 
assault where there was not the benefit | 


“3. With an irresistible sense of out- 
rage do we contemplate the stern and | 
even cruel repression that characterized | 
the action of the police authorities to- 
ward the Jewish population during the 
events that culminated in the tragic oc- 
currences of the last few days, especially 
when contrasted with the simultaneous 
pampering of the anti-Jewish elements; 
and we are constrained to observe that, 
in weighing the jmponderables of wholly 
technical civil rights on the one hand, 
and, on the other, rights of immemorial 
prescription coupled with the most sa- 
cred and deep-rooted sentiments of piety, 
ancestral veneration and tradition, the 
leaning of the Palestine administration 
has almost invariably been in the direc- 


|tion of the former, as witness the out- 


standing aspects of the Wailing Wall 
controversy. 


Urge Government to Act 


To Protect Jewish Citizens 

“And we most earnestly urge upon 
your government: 

“1, That summary, decisive and ade- 
quate measures be taken forthwith to 
restore not only a state of safety and 
tranquility in Palestine, but also that 


efficacy of the governmental authority 
so indispensable to the life and progress | 
of a civilized community. 

“2. That an immediate and thorough- 
going investigation be carried out with 
a view to the definite ascertainment of 
those guilty of the terrible offenses com- 
mitted against the Jewish population and 
of those who so wretchedly failed to up- 
hold the high repute of the British peo- | 
ples for fair play and effective disci- 
pline. 


“eg 





3. That prompt and adequate pun- | 
ishment be meted out wherever called | 
for, and that the personnel of the ‘gov- | 
ernment be so reorganized as to assure | 
the just and effective administration of | 
the public business affecting Jews and | 
non-Jews alike. 
Recognition of Jewish 
Claims Asked in Petition 

“4, That due recognition be at last | 
accorded to the claims of those who 
have been continually and insistently de- 
manding that the Jews be given a} 


police arms of the country—few rights | 


| being so obvious-as the right of self- | 
| protection and self-defense for these to 


whom a homeland in Palestine has been 
solemnly pledged by virtually all the 


“In the spirit of the unforgettable 
Balfour declaration and _ invoking the | 
high humanity that motivated the man- 
date over Palestine, we call upon your | 
government for da more real, dependable | 
and intimate manifestation of fellowship | 
and cooperation—to the end that Jews | 
may find a true haven of peace and of | 
justice in the land of their fathers, from | 
which no calamity or other circumstance 
will ever succeed in severing their 
abiding affection and unflinching sup- 
port. 

“By order of the administrtaive com- 
mittee of the American Jewish Con- 
gress,” 

The Department of State’s summary 
of the statement made by the delega- | 
tion to Secretary Stimson follows in 
full text: 

This delegation officially represents 
the Zionist Organization of America and 
some 
200,000 men and women. Morally, we | 
believe we speak for upwards of 4,000,- | 
000 American citizens of the Jewish race 
and faith who are today overwhelmed | 
with grief over the tragic occurrences 
which are transpiring in Palestine. It | 
is no exaggeration to say that nothing | 
since the Pogroms under the Cazarist | 
regime and the massacres in the Ukraine 
following the disintegration of Russia, 
has affected our people so deeply as | 
these events. | 

For many years American Jews have 
been displaying an ever growing interest | 
inthe endeavor to build in Palestine a 
national home for the disinherited of our 
race and to recréate Jewish culture and 
civilization in its native environment. 
These efforts have taken on larger pro- | 
portions since the issuance of the Bal- | 
four declaration and the assumption of | 


Column 7.) | 
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| made. 
trophy has not been competed for, but 


| A, 


| Robinson, A. C.; 


| met with his Cabinet. 


Medals to Be Given 


Army Aviators for 


Outstanding Flights 


Past Winners of Mackay 
Trophy to Receive Plaques 
Bearing Appropriate 
Notations. 


Former winners of the Mackay trophy, 


| Secretary Stimson for transmissal to! annually awarded to the Army Air Corps 


officer or officers making the “most mer- 


| itorious flight,” will receive gold medals 


bearing a replica of the medal and the 


name of the winner, the War Depart- | 


ment announced Aug. 27. 


In the past winners of the trophy have | 


had nothing to show that they won it 


except for the fact that their names| 


were engraved upon it. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 


The Mackay trophy was presented to} 


» War Department by Clarence H. | 
— i ¢ | ancient times—the Tower of Babel—was 


Mackay in 1912 for competition annually 
by military aviators. 
accepted in the name of the War Depart- 
ment by Maj. Gen. James Allen, 
Chief Signal Officer of the Army. 


Annual Competition. 

The provisions of the deed of gift are 
that this trophy is to be competed for 
annually by the officers of the United 
States Army under rules to be made up 
each year by the War Department 
the United States Government, or in the 
absence of a contest, this trophy may 


| be awarded annually by the War Depart- 


ment to the officer or officers who, in 
their opinion, make the most meritorious 
flight of the year. 

The Mackay trophy carries the names 
of the winners of the trophy for each 
year engraved thereon. The trophy it- 
self remains in the Office of the Chief of 
the Air Corps. 

Prior to this year the recipients of 


the trophy have had nothing to show | 


that they had been the winners except- 
ing the fact of their names being en- 
graved on the trophy. However, this 
vear Mr, Mackay has provided each of 
the former winners, from the years 1912 
to 1927, with a beautiful gold medal, one 


| side of which carries the replica of, the | 
Mackay trophy, the opposite side carry- | 


ing the name of the winner of the trophy 
for the year in question. 

Originally the trophy was competed 
for under rules of the War Department. 
This obtained from 1912 until 1915. In 
the years 1916 and 1917 no awards were 
From the year 1918 on, the 
or 


has been awarded to the member 


members of the crew participating in| 


the outstanding military flight of the 


year. : 
List of Recipients. 

The following is the list of the recipi- 
ents for the years in question with the 
flight for which the award was made: 

1912 to then Lt. Henry H. Arnold, 
A. S., for reconnaissance flight; height 


of 2,500 feet for 48: minutes over triangu- | 


lar course; 

1913 to then 2d Lts. Joseph E. Car- 
berry and Fred Seydel, A. S., observer, 
reconnaissance flight over San Diego, 
Calif.; 

1914 to Capt. Townsend F. Dodd and 
Lt. S. W. Fitzgerald, A. S. for recon- 
naissance flight over San Diego, Calif.; 

1915 to then Lt. B. Q. Jones, A. S., 
American duration record, one-man flight 
of 8 hours and 53 minutes; 

1916-1917 no award because of the 
war; 

1918 to Capt. Ed. V. Rickenbacker, A. 
S., for his official record in bringing 
down 26 enemy aircraft; 

1919 to Lt. Belvin W. Maynard, A. 
S.; Capt. Lowell H. Smith, A. S.; Lt. 
Alexander Pearson Jr.,; A. 8.; Lt. Col. 
Harold E. Hartney, A. S.; Lt. R. S. 
Worthington, A. S.; Lt. E. M. Manzel- 
man, A. S.; Capt. John 0. Donaldson, 
A. S.; Lt. R. G. Bagby, A. S.; Lt. D. B. 
Gish, A. S.; Capt. F. Steinle, A. S., for 
their flights between the Atlantic and 


| the Pacific and return. 


Alaskan Ffters Honored. 

1920 to Capt. St. Clair Street, com- 
manding officer, Alaskan Flying Expedi- 
tion; 1st Lt. Clifford C. Nutt, A. S.; 2d 
Lt. Eric H. Nelson, A. S.; 2d Lt. C. E. 
Crumrine, A. S.; 
patrick, A. §.; Sgt. Edmond Henriques, 
A. S.; Sgt. Albert R. Vierra, A. S., and 
Set. Joseph E. English, A. S., for their 
flight to Nome, Alaska and return. 
ley G. Kelly, A. S., for world’s dura- 
tion record. 

1921 to Lt. J. A. Macready, A. S., for 
world’s altitude record. 

1922 to Lts. J. A. Macready and Oakley 
G. Kelly, A., for world’s duration record. 

1923 to Lts. J. A. Macready and Oak- 


| ley G. Kelly, A. S., for their nonstop 


transcontinental flight. 

1924 to the first round-the-world 
fiyers for successfully accomplishing the 
round-the-world flight Capt. Lowell H. 
Smith, A. S.; Ist Lt. Leslie P. Arnold, 
S.; 2d Lt. John Harding Jr, lst Lt. 
Leigh Wade, A. S.; 1st Lt. Eric H. Nel- 
son, A. S., and 2d Lt. Henry H. Ogden. 

1925 to Lt. Cyrus Bettis, winner of 
the Pulitzer race; and to Lt. James H. 
Doolittle, winner of Schneider Cup race. 

1926 to the Pan American flyers: 
Maj. H. A. Dargue, A. C.; Capt. A. B. 
McDaniel, A. C.; Capt. Ira C. Eaker, 
A. C.; Capt. C. F. Woolsey, A. C.; 1st 
Lt. B. S. Thompson, A. C.; Ist Lt. L. 
D. Weddington, A. C.; 1st Lt. C. Meck. 
Ist Lt. Muir S. Fair- 
child, A. C.; Ist Lt. E. C. Whitehead, 
A. C., and Ist Lt. John W. Benton, A. C, 

1927 to Lts. Albert F, Hegenberger 
and Lester J. Maitland, A. C. for the 
Hawaiian flight. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices, 
Aug. 27, 1929. 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
(Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week). 

12:30 p,. m—A _ delegation of Jews, 
headed by Dr. David J. Kaliski, called 
to discuss the recent disturbances in Pal- 
estine with President Hoover. 

2:45 p. m—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, the Secretary of the 
Navy, Charles F. Adams, and the Un- 
dersecretary of State, Joseph P. Cotton, 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. 

3 p. m—The Secretary of the Navy, 
Charles F, Adams, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. : 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence, 


are causing loss and confusion to Amer- 
ican industries, and can only be reme- 
died through the adoption of a standard 
catalogue, the Bureau of Standards 
stated Aug. 27. 

Many articles on the market go by 
four or five names, it was stated, and 


| delays and errors in supplying mate- 


rial result. . 
A Federal standard stock catalogue is 
now being prepared, and several of its 





This trophy was | 


the | 


of | 


2d Lt. Ross C. Kirk- | 


sections can be published within the next 
few months, the Bureau reported. 

A review of the subject prepared by 
Rear Adm. T. H. Hucks, Supply Corps, 
United States Navy, chairman of the 
Federal Standard Stock Catalogue Board, 
and appearing in the Bureau’s current 
Commercial Standards Monthly, follows 
in full text: 

The greatest project of construction in 


frustrated by the confusion of tongues. 
Man power and materials were still 
available and the motive and design were 


unchanged; but when the builder’ plans} 
|and instructions could no longer be com- 


municated from one to another, accom- 
plishment became impossible and _ the 
work had to be abandoned. 


Confusion Persists 
In Modern Times 


We are all familiar with the difficulty 
experienced by the average American 
| business man in his dealings with for- 
eigners. Even in transactions between 
this country and England obstacles are 
encountered because of the variances in 
usage of the same language. But few 
people realize how great is the loss of 
effort in dealings between one American 
and another due to misunderstandings 
that arise from different useS of the 
same terms. 

The very richness of the English lan- 
guage in synonynss is a source of constant 
trouble in the transaction of business. 
| With the options offered in the use of 
|words, specialized vocabularies have 
|grown up that vary from one industry 
|to another and even from one individual 
to another. This is true in many lines of 
endeavor, but applies ina most disadvan- 
tageous manner to the names given items 
{of supplies and materials that make up 
the bulk of everyday business dealings. 

Another result of the flexibility of the 
English language, which is equally im- 
portant, is the general tendency to in- 
;exactness in the descriptions of articles. 
| Frequently essential information is lack- 
ing in urgent and important business 
communications. 

In consequence of the difficulties men- 
tioned, efforts to convey information, in- 
| struction, ete., in the business world are 
| almost as arduous as though the various 
persons concerned were employing differ- 

ent languages. Thus the confusion of 
{tongues has persisted insidiously long 
after the incident of the Tower of Babel. 


Misunderstandings 
Cause Delay and Waste 


That misunderstandings .cause delays 
and voluminous correspondence, every- 
body knows. While often the cause of 
considerable exasperation, most people 
look upon them as a necessary, although 
undesirable, component of business pro- 
;cedure. It is hard to estimate the losses 
in dollars and cents of wasted effort 
through misunderstandings, but reflec- 
tion will show that the grand total must 
|be great. How many other great projects 
unrecorded in history have been aban- 
|doned on account of this selfsame ob- 
stacle? 

As an iilustration of the existing 
variation in names for an identical ar- 
ticle in each ease, let us take a paint 
ingredient in common use. It is known 
commercially as: barite, barium sul- 
phate, barytes, blanc fixe, heavy spar 
and permanent white. 

Many other similar cases could be 
cited. It is easy to understand how de- 
lays and errors in supplying material 
are occasioned frequently by the inabil- 
ity of the supplier to determine what is 
wanted. 

It is true that many attempts. have 
been made to overcome the difficulties 
described, but these endeavors have been 
confined, for the most part, to a particu- 
lar industry or part of an industry. The 
Government has not been unaware of 
the possibilities of increased efficiency 
through the adoption of standard nomen- 
clature and descriptions. 


Government Issues 


Catalogue of Items 

On Mar. 29, 1929, Cireular No. 260, 
Bureau of the Budget, was issued, estab- 
lishing under the supervision of the chief 
coordinator, a Federal standard stock 
catalouge board, with representation 
from all of the departments and the 
larger establishments. The duty was 
assigned the board to determine the arti- 
cles to be included in a Federal standard 
stock catalogue for the use of the several 
departments and establishments, together 
with information relative to nomencla- 
ture, descriptions, classifications, groups, 
specifications, stock numbers, code words, 
and other pertinent data, and to decide 
questions of arrangement and other con- 
siderations that may arise in connection 
with the compilation of the catalogue. 
. The Federal standard stock catalogue 
is designed to list in orderly and classi- 
fied arrangement all supplies _regularly 
procured, stored, and issued by or for 
the various departments and establish- 
ments of the Government, and to furnish 
in the case of each item of such supplies 
the information necessary for procure- 
ment, storage, and issue. It is limited 
in its scope to such supplies. It is in- 
tended that this catalogue, when com- 
pleted, shall include all items of sup- 
plies and materials necessary to meet 
|the ordinary requirements of the various 
departments and establishments, except 
in the case of specialized technical ma- 
terials, and requirements should be so 
regulated as to avoid, so far as practi- 
cable, orders or requisitions for articles 
that do not appear in the catalogue. 


Federal Supplies 
To be Classified 


The catalogue will comprise the fol- 
lowing sections: 

 F General index of Federai property.— 
Listing in alphabetical arrangement each 
item of supplies regularly procured, 
stored, and issued by or for the various 
departments and establishments, and in- 
dicating the class for storage and issue, 
the group for procurement, and the Fed- 
eral specification applying thereto. 

II. Classes for storage and _ issue.— 
The criteria of classification being simi 
larity of application of storage require- 
ments. There is listed in alphabetical 
jarrangement uyger each class each item 
of supplies regularly stored and issued 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


( 


‘Catalogue Prepared to Standardize 

| Names of Industrial Commodities, Exhibits Depicting 
- | 

Elimination of Confusion in Trade and in Purchasing of 

Federal Supplies Is Objective. 


Varying terms for an identical article by or for the various departments and | 


establishments, specifications, standard 
nomenclature, stock numbers, data as to 
departments by which used to facilitate 
interdepartmental transfer of supplies, 
approximate prices, and code words to 
facilitate the placing of orders by radio 
or telegraph in the case of each item. 
This section also embodies storage notes 
and stowage precautions. 

III. Groups for procurement.—Each 
group representing a major division of 
productive industry. These groups are 
in turn subdivided into divisions con- 
forming to the general trend of special- 
ization in industry. There is embodied 
detailed information required by Gov- 
ernment procurement agencies as to 
geographic distribution of sources of 
supply, variation in practice as to pro- 
duction or marketing and other data 
requisite for economicat and expeditious 
procurement. 

IV. United States Government master 
| specifications—The _téchnical require- 
ments are mandatory upon all execu- 
tive departments and _ establishments. 
The index has been arranged in two 
| forms—alphabetical and numerical. 
| Throughout the various sections of 
the Federal Standard Stock Catalogue 
standardized and uniform nomenclature 
is used. 

While prepared primarily for the Gov- 
|}ernment service, it is believed that its 
| usefulness could be extended to the com- 
mercial] field. For his reason it is planned 
|to have copies of the catalogue—either 
|complete or in sections—made available 
for sale through the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office. 


Nomenclature Based 
On Scientific System 


As the assignment of nomenclature 
to the items comprised in the catalogue 
is based on a truly scientific system, it 
is believed that its adoption as a 
| standard will be welcomed by industry 
and: will have a widespread and beneficial 
effect in the commercial field. 


formity with respect to nomenclature 
cannot be overemphasized. With a single 
standard of nomenclature in general 
use, the transactions of individuals, firms, 
industries, and the Government—both 
inside and outside their organizations— 
would become immeasureably more effi- 
cient and economical. 

The Government’s requirements in the 
way of supplies and materials cover a 
very great variety. This is reflected in 
the catalogue by the segregation into 81 
classes for storage and issue of the up- 
ward of 60,000 items it will list. Fur- 
thermore, this is shown by the fact 
that these commodities are obtained 
|from 61 main groups of industry which 
|are further subdivided wherever special- 
| ization in industry has developed. 





| Comparatively few articles peculiar to | 


|the sole uses of the Government are 


jority of articles are those in common 
use by most lines of business, both large 
and small. Specialties are not included, 
but even where a firgh makes a specialty, 
| it will find in many Cases that the items 
entering into the manufacture of its 
| product are included in the catalogue and 
it will be of value to the firm on that 
account. 

What is true of standard nomenclature 
and descriptions applies with equal force 
to standard stock numbers and code 
| words. These are provided by the cata- 
logue. 

The catalogue will perform a service 
|for the Government. and the commercial 
‘field in addition to and quite distinct 
from the features already described. 


Sim plified Practice 
|'Has Aided Industry 
The division of simplified practice, Bu- 
|reau of Standards, of the Department of 
|Commerce, has for several years been 





carrying ona broad program of assisting | 


American industries to reduce the exten- 
sive wastes which now result from _ un- 


| necessary varieties in shape, size, classi- | 


The importance of exactness and uni-| 


| Shown in the catalogue and the great ma- | 
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Fairs to Be Loaned 


Best Farm Methods 


‘Department of Agriculture’ 
Has Equipment [Illus- 
trating Lessons in 
Farming. 


Hundreds of exhibits employing the 
skill of the artist and the engineer to 
portray some lesson in better farming 
| methods have beer lent to various fairs 
throughout. the United States for ex- 
|hibitions now in progress or about to 
commence, Joseph W. Hiscox, chief of 
the office of exhibits, Department of Ag- 
| riculture, stated orally Aug. 27. 

In all these exhibits there is some les- 
son of better farming methods, he said. 
An appropriation of $120,000 has been 
|given by Congress to carry on the work 
|of the office of exhibits, which aims to 
|help in the dissemination of the knowl- 
|edge of better farming methods learned 
iby the scientists of the Department, 
|said Mr. Hiscox. 
| The following, said Mr. Hiscox, are the 
| fairs that have made either final or ten- 
|tative arrangements for the use of the 
| exhibits: 
| List of Fairs, 

Northern Arizona State Fair, Pres- 
cott; Kankakee Interstate Fair, Kanka- 
kee, Ill.; Illinois State Fair, Springfield; 
Southwest Washington Fair, Chehalis, 
| Wash.; Greater Peoria Exposition, Pe- 
|oria, Ill.; Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln; 
| Minnesota State Fair, St. Paul; Indiana 


| State Fair, Indianapolis; West Virginia 
| State Fair, Wheeling; Michigan State 
| Fair, Detroit; Maine State Fair, Lewis- 
|ton; Spokane Interstate Fair, Spokane, 
Wash.; Northwest Missouri State Fair, 
Bethany, Mo.; Washington State Fair, 
| Yakima; Saginaw Fair, Saginaw, Mich.; 
|Kansas State Fair, Hutchinson; Tulsa 
| State Fair, Tulsa, Okla.; Eastern States 
|Exposition, Springfield, Mass.; Ten- 
|nessee State Fair, Nashville; Colorado: 
| State Fair, Pueblo; Western Washing- 
|ton Fair, Puyallup, Wash.; Upper Penin- 
sula State Fair, Escanaba, Mich.; West- 
ern Montana Fair, Missoula, Mont. 

Eastern Tennessee Division Fair, 
Knoxville; Rochester Fair, Rochester, N. 
Y.; Oklahoma State Fair, Muskogee; 
Mid-South Fair and Dairy Show, Memes 
phis, Tenn.; Alatama State Fair, Bir- 
mingham; Trenton Fair, Trenton, N. J. 
Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Iowa; 
Arkansas State Fair, Little Rock; Vir- 
ginia State Fair, Richmond; National 
| Dairy Exposition, St. Louis, Mo.; North 
Carolina State Fair, Columbia; Ak-Sar- 
|Ben Stock Show, Omaha, Nebr.; Texas 
Cotton Palace and Dairy Show, Waco, 
Tex.; Arizona State Fair, Phoenix; 
American Royal Livestock Show, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; International Livestock 
Exposition, Chicago, Ill. 

Talking Cow. 

| _ The office of exhibits has utilized every 
|fofm of ‘exposition to clearly illustrate 


lits lessons and conclusions in these ex- 


| hibits, explained Mr. Hisccx. For ex- 





[Contin ted on Page 10, Column 4.] 


| Nation for such an authority in case of 
|war. Many of the almost insurmount- 
lable difficulties encountered during the 
| World War would be resolved by the 
|application of standard nomenclature in 
| the manufacture, transportation, and is- 
!sue of supplies in any future national 
lemergency. Industry would then be fa- 
| miliar with the Government’s needs and 
be prepared to meet them with the least 
| delay and confusion. 

Since its creation, the board has un- 
dertaken actively the work of compil- 
ing the Federal standard stock catalogue, 
and it has been advanced to a point 
where several of its sections can be pub- 
lished within the next few months. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


The Mountain Goes 


To Mahomet 
By P. R. R. 





| fication, or any characteristic or process | 


| connected with products. This work has 
been in the form of simplified practice 
| recommendations by which the division 
has aided the interested producers, dis- 
tributors, and consumers to establish. 
| These recommendations have been widely 
accepted by those concerned and have 
| proved of the greatest value in giving 
| better service at less cost. The  pro- 
gram has received the enthusiastic in- 
| dorsement of everyone familiar with it. 
| . The Government has adopted these 
| Simplified practice recommendations ex- 
| cept where special technical requirements 
| prevent.. The Government has also done 
| much simplification on its own account. 
| As a result, many of the lists of particu- 
|lar items in the catalogue will appear 
|on first inspection to be incomplete, as 
; they cover in some cases less than half 
|of the usual stock range. Experience, 
| however, has shown that these simplified 
lists will take care of every reasonable 
ducing stocks and facilitating replenish- 
ment. So the catalogue will perform a 
valuable service in making readily avail- 
| able to the Government and the commer- 
cial field the proved results of many 
simplification projects. 
One object of great importance in the 
| publication of a Federal standard stock 








|need and do it move economically by re-| 


The fire burned showily. Little hic- 
|coughs of flame punctured the dry roof 
lof the box-car. Nearby tracks, until 
|now hidden by the night, leaped out of 
the darkness, shimmering, lit by the red 
flames. 
| It was 1 o’clock in the morning; but 
'the blaze had been already discovered, 
land an alarm sounded. Still the car, 
| loaded with quicklime, burned on. Yard- 
lerews of fire-fighters, struggling with 
long coils of hose, found it was impos- 
sible to throw water on the blaze from 

that point. 

A brief, anxious moment followed. 
| Fire in such a yard was a dangerous 
|thing. It might spread to neighboring 
|cars and destroy thousands. of dollars’ 
worth of goods. 

But a decision was quickly reached. 
| A yard engine was pressed into service, 
| the car hauled to the center of the yard, 
| and the flames extinguished. 
| Quick thought and quick action are 
|necessary qualifications of the railroa@ 
|man. They are not often, fortunately, 
|called into play by such emergencies as 
|these. But they must be always on tap, 
| ready. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
| prides itself on the ability of its 170,000 
|employees to act with promptness and 
| initiative, 


catalogue is to fill a vital need of the| 


““The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


Founded 1792 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 


\ 
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Farm Cooperatives Unite to Improve 
Efficiency by Large-scale Operations 


Trend Toward Federation of Organizations Handling Each 
Commodity Is Reviewed by Department of Agriculture. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


ducers Association. Within the past ily-farm enterprise. The principles and 
year several of the leading wool co-| practices of marketing are affairs of 
operatives have formed the National | large-scale business. They call for cor- 

ool Marketing Council, porate organization, financing, knowl- 

Thirteen of the State-wide cotton | edge of market practices and conditions, 
cooperative marketing associations are| and technically trained personnel, as 
working together through the American | well as men of bysiness ability and ex- 
Cotton Growers Exchange. This com-| perienced business judgment. 


ity fed i it ti > 
modity federation not only functions as Modern Mushods Applied 


a trade organization but also operates 
a comprehensive sales organization used | Jy, Distributing Products 
A farmers’ cooperative business as- | 


by the member associations. 
During the last four years agricultural | eeciation iss form of @nwmmlaation by | 
| which farmers may act together in the | 


cooperative associations in all — 
of the United States and the genera ééllective handlin E 

izati 7. g, processing, and mar- | 

farm organizations have worked to- keting of their agricultural products or 

|in the purchasing of farm supplies. In- | 


gether in a national educational enter- 
prise—the American Institute of Co-| ai vidual farmers acting alone, operating 


operation. Within the last several 
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Cotton Cooperative Marketing 


FLOUR, WINTER 


'| We have found in the brief time that 


months the agricultural cooperative as- 
sociations, through their commodity fed- 
erations, have developed plans for a 
national orgenization of agricultural co- 
operatives which will assist in coordi- 
nating those business problems which 
are of common interest to all farm co- 
operatives. Through this central body, 
known as the National Cooperative Coun- 
cil, the agricultural cooperatives pro- 
pose to deal with protective, educational, 
legislative, and other service matters of 
common interest to all agricultural co- 
operative associations. 

~Organized efforts among American 
farmers are expressed in two types of 
organization: (1) General farm organiza- 


Federation, the National Grange of the 
Patrons of Husbandry, the National 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America, and the Farmers’ | 
Equity Union, which are chiefly con- 
cerned with educational and legislative 
activities and the promotion of collec- 


s : | association, is simply applying the prin- 
tions, such as the American Farm Bureau | ei 


| to large-scale operations. 


|the average American family-size farm, 
}are ‘elpless in establishing and main- | 
taining outlets and markets for their | 
| products, except in a comparatively few 
| local instances. Through their associa- 
tion farmers can apply modern business 
;}methods to the assembling, grading, 
| standardizing, processing, transporting. 
| financing, distributing, and selling of 
| farm products. 
|. The agricultural cooperative associa- 
} tion may in a sense be looked upon as | 
|}the hired man of the farmer members. 
The association enables a group of 
|farmers to bring together the output 
of their individual farms for collective | 
| marketing. The farmer, through his 
iple of group effort to those phases of 
| his farm business that lend themselves 


| 

Both the State and Federal Govern- 
ments have recognized the cooperative 
form of organization as a means by 
which farmers may act together in the 





tive action by organization among farm- 
ers; and (2) farmers’ cooperative busi- | 
ness associations. 


Cooperatives Engage 
In Various Businesses 


The second group is concerned with | 
marketing farm products, purchasing | 
farm supplies (such as fertilizers, feeds, | 
seeds, etc.), providing credit and finance | 
for the production and marketing of farm | 
products, and furnishing telephone serv- | 
ice, electric current for light and power, | 
water for irrigation purposes, trans- 
portation at cost, and insurance for farm- 
ers. 

At present, there are in_the United 


collective marketing of the products on} 
their farms, the purchasing of farm sup- | 
| plies, the securing of credit and in other 
|farm activities. Today all States but 
;one have special statutes peculiarly 
adapted to the formation of cooperative 
associations. Congress, in section 6 of | 
the Clayton Act and in the Capper-Vol- 
stead Act, has made it plain that farmers | 
may act collectively in the processing | 
and marketing of their products. The! 
principal features of these two acts have | 
been summarized as follows: 

“The Clayton Act was passed in 1914. 
Section 6 stated that nothing contained ! 
in the anti-trust laws ‘shall be construed | 
to forbid the existence and operation oi 
labor, agricultural, or horticultural or- 
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States some 12,000 cooperative associa- | panizations instituted for the purposes | 
tions which are engaged in marketing | of mutual help and not having capital 
farm products and purchasing farm sup- | stock or conducted for profit.’ This sec- 
plies. The combined membership of these | tion referred only to nonstock associa- 
organizations totals about 2,000,000 | tions, so that associations formed with| 
farmers, and their total annual business | capital stock obtained no advantages | 
is approximately $2,500,000,000. Several | therefrom. There was also some doubt 
thousand of these cooperative associatins | 2~ to the scope of section 6. On account 


The 1926 monthly average equals 100. The chart was prepared by the Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce, | 


from data compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. July, 1929, is the latest month shown. 


tributed. Savings resulting from the | ganizations to assist in the marketing |~vorking toward the performance of local 


are local units engaged in some or all 
of the following functions: Assembling 
processing, manufacturing, grading, 
packing, and shipping. 

During the last decade, however, large 
numbers of these local cooperative units 
have federated for the purpose of per- 
forming, through a central agency, cer- 
tain marketing functions such as selling, 


of these facts, the Capper-Volstead Act, | 
which became a law on Feb. 18, 1922, 
was passed. 


Associations Must Meet 


Conditions Fixed by Act 


“This act of Congress was passed for} 
the purpose of making it plain that pro-| 


operation of the association accrue to the| of their products and in purchasing of 
individual farmers who own and operate] their farm supplies, that is, to act to- 
the association rather than to the coop-| gether in those producing and marketing 
erative, which is merely a medium by | activities which lend themselves to 
which the cooperating farmers carry on| group action. The assembling and ship- 
collectively certain of their producing and | ping of livestock, the manufacture of 
marketing operations. | butter, and the grading and packing of | 

4) The income rate on the capital | fruit are typical of the functions per- 
stéck or money loaned, which member | formed by these local associations, 


farmers or the public may have con-| These local cooperative units per- 


directing distribution to market, and! qucers are free to act together along 
grading and packing the “products ac-| normal business lines in the collective 
cording to uniform standards. The ex-/| handling, processing, and marketing of 
tent to which this movement of feder-| their agricultural products, with respect 
ation among local cooperatives and the | to interstate or foreign commerce. Sec- 
development of large central organiza-| tion 6 of the Clayton Act referred only 
tions has progressed is indicated by the} ¢ > nonstock associations but since the 
fact that today there are about 200) assage of the Capper-Volstead Act, 
large-scale cooperatives in the various | tock and nonstock associations of pro- 
commodity groups, which do over one-| gucers may be formed and operated with- 
third of the cooperative business. out violating the Federal anti-trust laws. 

Cooperation among farmers, whether “In order for an association of pro- 
for. marketing, for obtaining credit, or qucers to obtain the benefits of the Cap-| 
for the purchase of farm supplies, aims | per Volstead Act, the association must | 
at providing a means whereby farmers! meet the terms and conditions of that| 
may strengthen their economic position.| ..¢. To come under the act, an associ-| 
Through cooperative marketing and pur-| ation of producers must be operated for | 
chasing, the farmer become a joint/the mutual benefit of the members | 
owner in large-scale business units which thereof as such producers. The associa- 
are directed toward rendering farm pro- | tion must not deal in the products of non-| 
duction and the distribution of farm) j,embers to an amount greater in value| 
products more _ efiicient. Farmers, than that handled by it for members. | 
through cooperative organization, aim | Phe dividends on the stock or member- | 
to eliminate waste, to improve the grad- | snip capital in the association may not| 
ing and standardization of farm prod-| exceed 8 per cent per annum unless each | 
ucts, to handle and distribute farm prod-| member of the association. is restricted | 
ucts efficiently, and to promote better | +, one vote in the association. 


production practices—in short, to achieve | «]f the Secretary of Agriculture is of | 
more efficient production and marketing. - 


the opinion that an association hes be | 
i ; , duly enhanced the price of the produce 
Organization Develops it is engaged in marketing, he may issue 
Pride in Occupation a complaint against the association re- 
Cooperative organization also aims t 
improve the most important part of ru- 


o | quiring it ‘to show cause why an order 
should not be made directing it to cease 

ral life, human relationships—to encour- 

age the development of greater social | 


and desist from monopolization or re- 

straint of trade.’ If an association tlle 
unity in a community ‘cupa. | to comply with an order issued by the 
Stomal esiinadaaineten ce caaes ar Secretary of Agriculture against it, the 
part of the farm population, In this | OTder may be enforced -by the Deserve, 
respect, one of the big problems of ment of Justice in the proper Federa 
American agriculture is psychological. | “istrict court.” AE ete Wien st 

Although other branches of American The farmers’ cooperative association | 
industry and commerce are far ad-| has @ few well-recognized characteris-| 
vanced in the development of group | t¢s which distinguish it from the com- | 
efforts, the farmer, in many branches of mercial organization operated for profit. | 
agriculture, is still trailing behind as| (1), The cooperative association is| 
an individual. That is one of the great owned and controlled by the agricultura | 
difficulties with which the American producers who are also its patrons. _ 
farmer is confronted today; he is still| .. (2) Voting in a cooperative associa- 
too individualistic in the conduct of his | tion 1s on the basis of membership {usu- 
business in a society where organization | @lly on the ‘‘one-man-one-vote” prin- 
is becoming more and more the basis | ciple) as contrasted with the commercial | 
of large-scale business. 

Under present farming conditions in 
North America, production is primarily 
an individual activity, but marketing 7 : es : 
of farm commodities and purchasing of | (3) The cooperative association, being 
farm supplies may be done most ef- | @ nonprofit organization, is operated on 
fectively through group effort. The} 4 cost basis—to provide services at cost 
farmer, aS an individual, can have little | to its members. t 
control over the conditions under which | association less the expenses of operating 
his crops or livestock products are sold. | the association is returned to the indi- 
Therefore group action in agriculture | 
should center around the selling and | of quantit 








number of shares of stock held by each | 
stockholder. 


The net income to the} 


. : . eed 
vidual cooperating farmers on the a 


tributed to the cooperative association, 
is limited to the current rate of interest 
or a fair return on capital invested. One 
of the alternative provisions of the 
Capper-Volstead Act is that a coopera- 
tive association shall not pay dividends 
on stock or membership in excess of 8 
per cent per annum. 


Cooperation Developed 


During Half Century 


North American farmers have had 
more than a half century of experience 


in cooperation beginning with the local | 


creameries, cheese factories, and local 


farmers’ elevators, back in the sixties | 


and seventies, followed during the 
nineties by local associations formed for 
the purpose of shipping livestock, and 
packing and shipping fruits and vege- 
tables. The second period in the de- 
velopment of American farm coopera- 


tion—from 1900 to 1920—was character- | 


ized by growth in numbers of local 
cooperative associations designed to per- 
form the first stages of the marketing 
process. During this period large gains 
were made in the number of farmers’ 
local elevators, livestock-shipping asso- 
ciations, cooperative creameries, fruit- 
packing associations, and other types 
of local cooperative effort. 

During the last 10 years other im- 
portant developments have been the 
trend toward enlargement of the local 
business units and cooperation among 
cooperatives. Livestock-shipping asso- 
ciations, farmers’ elevators, creameries, 
and local fruit and vegetable packing 
houses have shown considerable increase 
in volume of business per unit. Good 
roads and the use of the motor truck 
are enlarging the area which can be 
served by one organization. Larger 
volume makes possible more efficient 
operation and the employment of a 
higher type of personnel and more com- 
petent management—both essential to 
successful operation of cooperative en- 
terprises. 

In developing cooperation among co- 


corporation where voting is on the basis | operatives, the agricultural cooperative 16 large-scale, farmer-owned and farmer- 
of money invested, as represented by the| business associations are following the| controlled cooperative marketing associa- 


trail blazed by industry, commerce, and 
banking. In the past many small busi- 
ness enterprises, whether owned indi- 
vidually or jointly by a number 
of individuals, have become parts 
of large corporations. Similarly, coop- 
erative marketing and purchasing asso- 
ciations among farmers were at first 
local movements. Farmers living in the 
same community formed cooperative or- 





purchasing departments of farmers’ 


formed, and are still performing, valu- 
able and necessary services to the indi- 
vidual farmers in the community in which 
they are located. Experience has demon- 
strated, however, the local associations 
| cannot give their members complete 
marketing service, such as adequate 
financing, transportation and _ central- 
market warehouse facilities, complete 
market information, technically trained | 
and skilled personnel, together with the 
|necessary managerial services. There 
|} are certain functions with respect to dis- 
tribution, selling, making the market 
contact, controlling the rate of shipment 
to market, allocation to various markets, 
| standardization so as to obtain uniform 
| grading and packing“and merchandising 
| under common brands, that are and must 
|be under centralized control in order to 
| obtain the most efficient distribution. 


|Local Associations 
Are Insufficient 


Thus the trend among agricultural co- 
operatives, at present, is toward the fed- 
eration of local units and the consolida- 
tion of existing associations in order to! 
render a more complete marketing serv- 
ice to the original producers of agricul- 
tural commodities. There is, for instance, 
the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
a large-scale organization composed of 
| 201 local packing-house units, federated 
into one central selling and distributing 
agency. A more recent development is 
the federation of 450 cooperative cream- 
eries in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
the Dakotas, all selling through one co- 
| operative agency. The records of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
| show that in 1928, 200 large-scale coop- 
|eratives in the United States handled 
about one-third of the total business done 
by cooperative associations. 
| This is another type of organization, 
known as centralized, the most ‘conspicu- 
ous example of which may be found 
among the cotton cooperatives. In the 
field of cotton marketing there are ‘today 


| 


tions. An interesting trend is that sev- 
| eral of these cotton cooperatives are now 
organizing local units; an! the gin is 
becoming to the cotton marketing asso- 
|ciation pretty much what the ‘ocal 
| creamery is to the Land O’Lakes Cream- 
eries (Inc.). While there are local 
groups working in the direction of cen- 
tralization by federation, there are also 








the centralized types of organizations 





business associations. 

The American farmer operating the | 
family-size farm unit has _ individual | 
problems which are concerned with the | 
efficient Organization and management | 
of the farm. On the other hand, the 
farmer's net income is influenced by 
the prices which he receives for his 
products and the prices which he pays 
for farm supplies. The farmer, as an 
individual, can do little to improve these 
conditions. These are problems which 
require group action. 

Agricultural marketing is a_ task 
which comprises a series of services, 
such aS assembling, processing, grading 
and standardizing, preparing the prod- 
uct for shipment, and transporting, 
financing, selling, and distributing it. 
The task of marketink calls for a dif- 
ferent type of business organization 
from that required to manage the fam- 


Delaware, L 
July 
1929 
4,669,419 
1,060,314 
6,609,224 
697,765 
1,180,814 
2,539,489 
4,761,479 
1,847,745 
558,000 
873 
1,288,872 
1,302,520 
998.42 
72.0 
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Transportation expenses .. 
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| Taxes . 
Uncollectible ry. rev., et 
| Net after taxes, etc. 
| Net after rents 
| Aver. miles operated ..... 
| Operating ratio ... 
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ackawanna & Western Railroad. 
Seven Months 
1929 1928 
34,837,935 33,124,217 
6,448,476 6,813,333 
47,087,438 45,337,604 
4,596,478 4,997,301 
8,433,578 7,948,650 
18,451,442 18,306,055 
33,988,654 33,862,449 
13,098,784 11,475,155 | 
3,934,000 3,581,126! 
5,625 5,794 
9,159,159 17,888,236 | 
9,187,914 8,104,426 
998.42 998.26 | 
22.2 74.7 | 


1928 
4,208,831 
1,151,108 
6,154,309 
728,293 
1,090,175 
2,458,024 
4,656,283 
1,498,026 
369,000 
“ 390 
1,128,636 
1,160,950 
998.15 


on 
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1929 


1,361 


July 


4,544,661 
595,521 
5,640,042 
593,262 
1,287,829 
2,268,225 
4,482,987 
1,157,045 
291,656 
232 
865,157 
760,785 


79.5 


Lehigh Valley R. R. 

Seven Months 

1928 1929 1928 
4,512,809 33,570,412 32,450,759 
655,687 3,711,649 4,003,972 
5,608,486 40,728,754 39,533,490 
721,264 3,539,270 4,074,747 
1,096,654 8,838,078 8,199,685 
2,271,528 16,471,139 16,646,135 
4,407,728 31,125,989 31,132,367 
1,200,748 9,597,765 8,401,128 
278,645 2,118,221 1,968,004 
196 3,196 17,925 
921,907 17,476,848 6,416,194 
780,104 6,502,449 5,549,548 
1,364.21 1,361.75 1,364.02 
78.6 76.4 98.7 


75 


1929 
1,662,547 
265,112 
2,398,143 
309,876 
426,567 
748,738 
1,655,512 
742,631 
145,000 


596,839 
448,157 


functions by local organizations. 
Those two types of organization are 
becoming more nearly alike. Today they 


are almost identical in operation, because | 


they are both following out what is 


fundamentally sounté in respect to busi- | 


ness Organization and what is a proper 
arrangement and allocation of business 
functions, so as to obtain the most ef- 
fective and the most efficient services. 


Sales of Automotive Goods 
To Cuba Show Expansion 


Automotive products found an active 
market in Cuba during the second quar- 
ter of the current year, and low priced 
cars and light trucks in particular were 
in demand, according to a report from 
the assistant trade commissioner at Ha- 
vana, O. H. Strackbein, made public Aug. 
27 by the Department of Commerce. 

Increased sales of automotive prod- 
ucts are attributed partially to the com- 
pletion of the central ‘highway to a con- 
siderable distance both east and west 
of Havana, Mr. Strackbein reported. 

The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 

Sales of light cars amounted to 1,419 
units as compared with 885 for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1928. A profitable tour- 
ist season was experienced by the taxi 
drivers, and a direct increase in the sale 
of small cars was noticeable. A slow- 
ing up of sales in June was attributed to 
the approaching close of the fiscal year 
when new registrations must be ob- 
tained. 


Shipments of Cotton Goods 
To Egypt Continue to Gain 


America’s share in Egypt’s cotton 
piece-goods market, one of the largest 
consuming markets in the world, has in- 
creased steadily within the past few 
years and exports from the United States 
to Egypt during the first half of 1929 
inereased 28.8 per cent in quantity and 
20.9 per cent in value over the corre- 
sponding period of 1928, according to a 
report from the commercial attache at 
Cairo, William D. Mann, just made pub- 
lic by the Department of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

During the first half of 1929 the United 
States exported 2,291,000 square yards, 
valued at $369,000, to Egypt, compared 
with 1,778,000 square yards, with a value 
of $305,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1928. Voiles comprised the most im- 
portant item in these shipments and ac- 
counted for 1.980,000 square yards, worth 
$304,000, in the 1929 half year, as against 
1,176,000 square yards, valued at $200,- 
000 in the corresponding 1928 period—an 
increase of 68 per cent in yardage and 
52 per cent in value. 


— 
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Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. 
July Seven Months 
1928 1929 1928 
1,500,463 11,093,096 
376,228 1,920,116 
2,040,436 14,549,964 
261,015 1,840,783 
414,185 2,997,484 
758,392 5,445,109 
1,603,031 11,470,841 
437,405 3,079,128 
135,000 895,000 

765 


6,711 
301,640 177,412 
145,189 


150,379 
745.13 946.24 
78.6 78.8 


792 


2 
1 


946.24 
69,0 


10,547,929 | approximately $4,000,000 greater in value 
2,096,508 | than during the same period of 1928, a 
13,784,536 | majority of the 
1,761,904 | schedule showing increases, the lumber 
2,961,067 | division, Department of Commerce, an- 
5,562,068 | nounced Aug. 27. 
11,451,168 | announcement follows: 
Chief export gains occurred in wood | 
840,000 | manufactures, chief import gains in raw 
3,305 | material, which is generally the ten- 
1,490,063 | dency. 
499,818 | sawmill products showed small increases 
945.13 | over the trade of i 
83.1 | 


2,333,368 | 
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Agriculture 


Agencies Asking Aid of Farm Board 


Asked to Present Definite Programs 


operative organizations rather than as 
individuals. z 

I am sure the farmers of America will 
soon learn to appreciate the value of co- 
operation. When it is known: that there 
|are about 6,000,000 farmers engaged in 
| the various agricultural pursuits you will 
| readily see how impossible it would be 
|to deal with the individual. Thus from 
the very beginning the policy of the 
Board has been to insist tat farmers get 
| together in cooperative associations to 
make their wants known. 


| we have been functioning thatein practi- 
| cally every State there is a duplication 
| of effort on the part of farmers in try- 
|ing to gain a goal that will mean relief 
;to production and marketing of their 
| commodity. We have found that in some 
| cases there were as many as four differ- 
| ent groups of farmers organized in a co- 
) operative way, each trying to sell on the 
|same market the same commodity com- 
| peting with neighbors and thus adding 
| very materially to the expense of all op- 
|} erations and making impossible the ob- 
taining of satisfactory results for any 
| Single organization. When these vari- 
;Ous organizations appeared before the 
| Board it was the first duty of the Board 
| to hear them and then to urge them to 
| get together around a table to thresh 
jout the many problems that brought them 
to their present condition so that more 
| Satisfactory results might be obtained. 
| If the Board never loaned a dollar to the 
| various cooperatives of America, but sat 
in an advisory capacity for the purpose 
| of assisting in ironing out some of the 
| knotty problems, it would be worthwhile. 
There are some very good cooperative 
| marketing associations under sane lead- 
ership and these afford the_ nucleus 
around which we must rally. But in 
spite of these splendid associations only 
about 2,000,000 of the 6,000,000 farmers 
belong to a cooperative. There are 
| Many reasons why these farmers are not 
cooperating with their neighbors and it 
is going to be one of the first problems 
of the Board to ascertain their reasons, 
try to diagnose them and offer sugges- 
tions of a constructive nature to bring 
about a better understanding. 
In some cases it is really pathetic to 
see what some farm leaders are doing in 
the way of blocking the progress of true 








‘Supply of Nitrogen 
~ Held to Be Sufficient 


Fertilizer Situation Is De- 
scribed by Specialist as 
Satisfactory. 
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ful products by intricate chemical proc- 
esses known as nitrogen fixation. 

This is in addition to nitrogen fixed by 
bacteria in the soil or on the roots of 
legumes and by the lightning discharge. 
The total amount fixed by the natural 
means is very large but the quantity per 
| acre falls short in many cases of the 
| quantity required. 
| It is remarkable that an element so 
| abundant as nitrogen should be so rare 
|in its useful forms. It makes up four- 
| fifths of the air which we breathe and 
this means that there are some 30,000 
|tons of free nitrogen over every acre of 
the earth’s surface. But in spite of this 
great quantity the world is only scantily 
|supplied with usable compounds of ni- 
trogen. Not many years ago science took 
|up the task of finding methods for con- 
| verting the free nitrogen of the air into 
| useful products. This task has been ac- 
|complished. Improvement after improve- 
{ment has been made in the art of cap- 
| turing nitrogen from the air, and today 
|there are 100 nitrogen fixation plants in 
operation throughout the world, several 
| of them in the United States. 
| This year, for the first time, nitrogen | 
| fixed within the United States is an im- 
| portant part of the total supply and for 
| the first time domestic production is go- 
|ing directly into fertilizer. 
| Previously other markets were more 
| atractive to the new industry. It is pre- 
| dicted that the air nitrogen output of 
| American plants for the current year 
| will be equivalent to some 600,000 tons 
,; of Chilean nitrate of soda. For many 
j; years those interested in this matter 

have worked toward a common objective, 

| or an industry comparable to the needs 
| of the country. It seems now that the 
objective is within reach. In this re- 
markable advance the fertilizer and 
fixed nitrogen unit has played an im- 
portant part. 

In the work of establishing the in-! 
dustry in America, the Government has 
taken an active part. In the fixed re- 
| search laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils of the Department*of Agricul- 
| ture, extended investigations have been 
and are still being carried on to improve 
our knowledge of this extremely intri- 
cate business. 

More than 10 years ago the Govern- 
ment built the Muscle Shoals nitrate 
plant for war purposes. No fertilizer 
}has been produced there, although its 
| use for that purpose has been widely 
| advocated. It perhaps still has some 
peace-time possibilities but on account 
of certain handicaps, it no longer ap- 
| pears to be a large factor in the fer- 
tilizer situation. In recent years several 
|modern plants have been constructed 
| and it is from these plants belonging to 
private manufacturers that we are get- 
ting our increasing supply of fixed air 
nitrogen. 


Lumber and Wood Products 
Record Export Advances 











| Exports of lumber and wood manu- 
|factures during January to June were 


items in the export 


The full text of the 


Both imports and exports of 


Commissioner Schilling Says Fully Prepared Cases Are 
Desired; Benefits of Organizing Outlined. 
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‘cooperation. You dairymen, assembled 
to-day, will be interested in knowing that 
up to the present time there has been no 
representative body of dairymen appear 
before the Board to ask for any form of 
relief for the commodity that they repre- 
sent. I think I am safe in saying that 
the dairymen of America are much bet- 
ter organized than any other branch of 
agriculture. Aside from the various lo- 
cal and district organizations that we 
have in America for the marketing of 
fluid milk, butter, etc., we are feder- 
ated in a national organization that at 
the present time represents more than 
300,000 dairymen. This organization has 
been representing you farmers in vari- 
ous meetings and before tariff and legis- 
lative bodies in Congress for many years 
and it is, year by year, becoming stronger 
in membership, and its influence is being 
felt wherever dairying needs assistance 
in this country. I realize today that I 
am speaking to an organized group of 
dairymen and I hope that there are 
present all those who live in this vom- 
munity who are interested in the 
progress and development of agricul- 
tural organization. 


Fully Prepared Cases 
Must Be Given Board 


_ There are many people who believe 
in cooperation but are willing to allow 
their neighbors to do the cooperating, 
to set up the machinery, to pay for it, 
and to carry the load that should be 
pro-rated over every man who is to be 
benefited by organization. It will soon 
be found that the man who is outside 
of a cooperative organization will not 
be in any position to assist in any way 
to better his condition upon the farm. 

Wien any commodity group wants 
assistance from the Federal Farm Board 
it will be necessary for the spokesmen 
of that group to get toegther with those 
of other sections and present their case 
to the Federal Farm Board in such a 
way that it can be acted upon with in- 
telligence and understanding. It will 
not be the duty of the Farm Board to 
go out to the various units representing 
a commodity and make a set-up for 
them, but instead’ those interested will 
be expected to bring their case before 
the Board fully pxepared in an intel- 
ligent way so that it can be acted upon 
by the Board with the least possible 
delay. 

It must be understood by all those 
who are interested in the prosperity of 
agriculture that it will be impossible to 


| legislate ourselves into prosperity. Some 


theorists believe that this can be done 
but, in practice, it is now and always 
was a failure. 

The passage of the agricultural mar- 
keting act and the setting up of the 
Farm Board is the result of much study 
on the part of the farmers of the act 
and all those interested in agriculture, 
There is no question in the minds of 
thinking men. but what sane organiza- 
tion in agriculture will give substanti- 
ally the same results for that industry 
as has been attained by organization in 
industrial life. Not alone will organiza- 
tion assist materially in the marketing 
of agricultural commodities but through 
the efforts of organized agriculture much 
very valuable information relative to the 
production of crops can be disseminated 
and production stabilized. 


Board Has No Right 


To Engage in Business 

It must be understood that the Fed- 
eral Farm Board does not buy or sell 
any commodity. It has no right or de- 
sire to engage in business of any sort. 
Its function is to. assist in the organiza- 
tion of agriculture and when necessary 
to help finance farmer-owned and farmer- 
controlled cooperative associations to 
buy, sell or process farm commodities. 

Many people will say that the effort 
of Congress in ‘shaping the farm relief 
bill will prove futile in the long run. I, 
myself, have always believed that the 
farmer must join with his neighbor co- 
operatively to market his product, to 
study the problems of production and to 
meet the conditions as they actually ex- 
ist in the markets of the world. If he 
is not willing to do this, I see no hope 
for the future of agriculture. 
With the set-up of the Federal farm 
Board and the broad powers vested in it 
to assist the farmer in his cooperative 
marketing organizations, I feel certain 
that very much good will be accom- 
plished. Already there is a different 
atmosphere in agricultural organization. 
Farmers are beginning to wake up to the 
fact that only through better marketing 
and production methods can they realize 
more for their products. This can come 
only through cooperation, 


Me. Dixon 
gusped — 


when he saw the figures. 

“Three years of profits to pay 
for an eight months’ shut down 
in case of fire? We can’t afford 
to run such a risk!” 

So he bought a Business Inter- 
ruption Insurance Policy then 
and there. 

It will take you about three 
minutes to read a little book that 
may save your company a million 
dollars in lost profits. 

The name of the book is 
“Mr. Dixon.” It will 
be sent you for the 
asking. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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months, ; 
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AvuTHorizEep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusiisHEep WITHOUT COMMENT 


Taxa 


Legality of Deduction 
For Bonus to Officer. 
Of Concern Is Tested 


Review of Decision Approv- 
ing Allowance Is Opposed 
In Brief Filed in 
Supreme Court. 


The Ox Fibre Brush Company ‘has just 
filed a brief in opposition to the grant- 
ing of a petition for a writ of certiorari 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Lucas, Commis- 
ge v. Ox Fibre Brush Company, No. 

This case presents the question 
whether extra compensation paid to the 
president and treasurer of the Ox Fibre 


Brush Company during 1920, pursuant to) 


resolutions of its board of directors 
passed in that year, for services rendered 
in previous years, is deductible in 1920 
as an ordinary and necessary expense in 
carrying on the business, the taxpayer’s 
books being kept on the accrual basis. 


The Government takes the position 
that the extra compensation was earned 
in years prior to 1920 and has no rela- 
tion whatever to the earnings of 1920. 
In the brief just filed, however, the tax- 
payer contends that even assuming that 
the compensation was for, services ren- 
dered prior to and during 1920, it is 
clearly deductible as the decisions uni- 
formly hold. 

A corporate taxpayer, in calculating 
its net taxable income may deduct from 
gross income “a reasonable allowance 
for salaries or other compensation for 
personal services actually rendered,” the 
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Bonuses 


Loss in Purchasing and Closing Plant 


SANITARY COMPANY OF AMERICA, PETI- 
| TIONER, V. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE. No. 4012, Circuit Court 
OF APPEALS FOR THE THIRD CIRCUIT. 


|Internal Revenue and, subsequently, of 
the Board of Tax Appeals, to allow the 
petitioner a deductible loss where such 
loss was sustained through the purchase 
and scrapping of a competitor’s plant, 
and to include in petitioner's invested 
capital an amount representing the value 
of good will acquired through purchase 
|of a plant, was reversed in this proceed- 
ing by the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit. 

As regards the allowance of loss, the 
appellate court found that the Board of 
\ax Appeals had not accepted evidence 
presented to it which the reviewing 
court considered proper and which, the 
reviewing court declared, was sufficient 
to establish the loss claimed. The court 
held that removal of a competitor by 
the method of purchasing and scrapping 
its plant was in accordance with busi- 
ness practice, and the loss therefore 
was allowable. 

The value of the good will which the 
petitioner sought to include in its in- 
vested capital was amply shown in evi- 
dence before the Board, in the opinion 
of the court. Testimony given by an 
officer of the vendee who was former 
officer of the vendor had been ruled out 
by the Board, but tihs was held to be 
reversible error on review and the good 
will value as established was accepted. 


On petition for review of an order 





brief points out, and the sole test of the 
corporation’s right to deduct these pay- 
ments is that the amounts in question 
be reasonable for services actually ren- 
dered, and not a distribution of profits. 


Plans Are Adopted. 
To Extend Air Mail 


New Services to Virgin Is- 
lands and Argentina to 
Be Started. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ing the scope of its new Pan American 
air mail service follows in full text: 

Effective with flight leaving Miami, 
Fla., Sept. 20 and San Juan, P. R., Sept. 
22, weekly air mail service between San 
Juan and Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, 
will be inaugurated. 


In connection with the many inquiries 
received by the Department concerning 
this service, the following incomplete 
details (all that are now available) are 
published for the information of all con- 
cerned: 


The line of the route as extended will 
be from San Juan by St. Thomas 
(United States Virgin Islands) St. 
Johns (Antigua, Leeward Islands), Cas- 
tries (St. Lucia, Windward Islands), 
Port of Spain (Trinidad) and George- 
town (British Guiana) to Paramaribo 
(Dutch Guiana), and return, service be- 
tween San Juan and Port of Spain be- 
ing on route 6, and between Port of 
Spain and Paramaribo on route 5. 


On the first flight, the stop on the 
island of St. Lucia will be omitted on 
account of the use of a plane that can 
not land there. 


Schedule Incomplete. 


Only the following incomplete schedule 
can be furnished at this time: 


Leave San Juan Sept. 22 at 7 
Arrive Port of Spain Sept. 22 at 4 
Leave Port of Spain Sept.' 23 at 7 
Arrive Paramaribo Sept. 23 at 3 p. 
Leave Paramaribo Sept. 25 at 7 a. 
Arrive Port of Spain Sept. 25 at 3 p. 
Leave Port of Spain Sept. 26 7 a. 
Arrive San Juan Sept. 26 4 p. m. 


The rates (postage plus fee for air 
mail service) that will be applicable to 
articles to be dispatched by the extended 
route will be as follows for each half 
ounce or fraction: Foreign destinations 
beyond Porto Rico to and _ including 
Trinidad, 25 cents; the Guianas, 40 
cents. 


A cachet will be applied at San Juan 
to articles dispatched from this country 
on the first southbound plane. 


When other details of this service are 
completed, announcement thereof will 
be made in regular course. 


New Service to Mexico. 


Effective Sept. 2, 1929, foreign air 
mail route 8 will be changed and ex- 
tended so as to be from Brownsville, 
Tex., to Mexico City, Mex., one way, 
four times a week, and from Brownsville 
by Vera Cruz, San Geronimo and Tapa- 
chula (Mexico) to Guatemala City, Guat- 
emala, one way three times a week. (On 
the three days a week service is per- 
formed via Vera Cruz the mail for Mex- 
ico City will be routed by the night train 
from Vera Cruz). 


Leave Brownsville Monday, Wednes- 
day, Friday and Saturday at 8:15 a. m.; 
arrive Mexico City by 1:55 p. m. 

Leave Brownsville Sunday, Tuesday 
and Thursday at 8:15 a. m.; arrive Vera 
Cruz by 1 p. m. 


Leave Vera Cruz Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday at 8 a. m.; arrive Guatemala 
City by 3:30 p. m. 

Rate (postage plus air mail fee) to 
points in Guatemala will be 15 cents per 
half ounce or fraction. The present rates 
to all points in Mexico of 5 cents for the 
first ounce and 10 cents for each addi- 
tional ounce or fraction (postage plus 
air mail fee), will be continued. 

No cachet will be used on first flight 
letters on this extension. 


Virgin Island Rate Set. . 


In connection with the extension of 
F, A. M. Route No. 6 to serve the Vir- 
gin Islands of the United States, post- 
masters and the public are informed that 
the rate of postage on air mail exchanged 
between those Islands and the United 
States and Porto Rico is 10 cents for 
each half ounce or fraction thereof. 


The rate of postage on air mail ex- 
changed between the Virgin Islands of 
the United States and the Canal Zone 
is 25 cents for each half ounce or frac- 
tion thereof. 

The instructions in article 11, pages 7 
to 9 of the July, 1929, Postal Guide, 
concerning air mail stamps, air mail en- 
velopes, etc., apply to air mail for the 

irgin Islands of the United States. 


a. 
p. 
a. 
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by the Board of Tax Appeals. 

Before ‘Buffington, Woolley, and Davis, 
circuit judges. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Buffington, 
follows: 

The first question involved in this case 
is whether the taxpayer corporation was 
entitled to a deduction in income by vir- 
tue of the revenue act of 1918, which 
authorizes such deduction for “losses 
sustained during the taxable year and 
not compensated for by insurance or 
otherwise.” The entire proofs pertaining 
thereto were given by the witnesses 
called by the taxpayer. No_contradiction 
of facts is involved. The question there- 
fore was wholly one of deduction from 
undisputed facts. The Commissioner 
drew the conclusion no loss was shown 
and on appeal the Tax Board agreed 
thereto. It follows therefore that if 
there was proof from which such con- 
clusion of no loss could be drawn, the 
judgment should be affirmed. On the 
other hand if the conclusion of no loss 
had no proof to sustain it, then the 
judgment should be reversed. 


Turning then to the proofs, we have 
the evidence that in 1918 the taxpayer 
corporation and the Keystone Motor 
Manufacturing Company negotiated for 
the taxpayer to buy and the Keystone 
Company to sell certain mathinery and 
equipment. These negotiations were 
carried on by the officers of the com- 
panies who dealt at arms’ length and in 
the ordinary course of business. 


The witness Rhoads, who, as secretary 
and president of the taxpayer company 
was conversant with its affairs, but who 
had no connection with it when he testi- 
fied, proved that the price of $41,300 
was agreed upon in the negotiations in 
which he took part. 

This price was paid as follows: Cash, 
$5,000; first mortgage bonds of the tax- 
payer company, $15,000; 142 shares of 
its preferred stock at its par value of 
$14,200; and 71 shares of its common 
stock at its par value of $7,100, in all 
$41,300. 

Rhoads testified that he was familiar 


.| with the values of such bonds and stocks 
.| because of sales thereof made at that 
.| time at par and above; that his own bank 
.| bought at par and sold and recommended 
.| them to its customers. 
.| were part of an issue of $75,000 and the 


That the bonds 


taxpayer company sold all the bonds 
at par and paid no commissions. That 
the preferred stock had a book value 
above par and the company had also sold 
it at par without paying commissions. 
That the common stock showed a book 
value of $76 per share above par and a 
capacity to pay dividends upon it, which 
it subsequently began to pay. 

The proofs further show that the price 
agreed on was a compromise between the 
prices contended for by the parties, viz.: 
The Keystone Motor Company contended 
for $50,000; the taxpsyer for $30,507.34, 
based on an inventory of values made by 
itself for “the purpose of negotiations.” 

Rhoads’ testimony was corroborated 
by Denning, who represented the Key- 
stone Comanpy. The opinion of the Tax 
Board sets forth that “The stock and 
bonds were considered by. both parties 
to be worth their par value.” It will 
thus be seen that there was no proof in 
the case from which any other conclusion 
could be drawn save that the purchase 
price of $41,300 was the value of the ma- 
chinery and equipment. Subsequently 
the taxpayer sustained an alleged loss of 
$10,699.54 on the disposition of. these 
articles, and we think the testimony, 
which as we have said is not disputed, 
shows such was the case. 

To understand the case we must view 
the situation as it was and what the 
parties had in mind. The Keystone Com- 
pany had a manufacturing plant, equipped 
in the main and ready to operate, 
and it regarded, and quite properly so, 
the value of the machinery, worth as a 
going plant, the $50,000 it placed upon 
it. On the other hand the Sanitary Com- 
pany had no intention of operating it but 
regarded the plant as a scrapping propo- 
sition, the purchase of which would re- 
move a competitor. From its stand- 
point it was therefore quite justified in 
putting upon the plant the scrap value 
of $30,507.34, which it did. 

Viewed as a business proposition it is 
clear the Keystone Company was un- 
able financially to operate the plant and 
therefore had to lower its price, and it 
is equally clear the Sanitary Company 
could not get rid of its competition at a 
scrap price, for the Keystone Company 
insisted on getting enough out of it to 
pay its creditors, Therefore the short 
cut compromise plan and price of $41,300 
was agreed on and that sum in its en- 
tirety went to the creditors of Keystone 
with nothing left to its stockholders. 

What followed was quite in the line of 
ordinary business. The Sanitary Com- 
pany scrapped the plant and incurred 
the loss which almost inevitably follows 
when a going plant is scrapped. It sold 
at the scrap prices of ,the inventory $15,- 
876.57, and removed to other plants such 
articles to the amount-of $21,104.48, as it 





Of Competitor Is Held to Be Deductible 


Value of Good Will Acquired May Be Included in Invested 
Capital, Appellate Court Rules. 


The refusal of the Commissioner of | 


| 
could use and after deducting freight and | 


other expenses, placed its loss at $10,- 
699.54. | 


We find this course, carried out on the 
principles and practices usually incident 
to business, was a just and proper mode | 
of ascertaining its loss. The refusal of | 
the taxing authorities to allow for this | 


loss was in our judgment reversible error. 
|In arriving at such conclusion, we note 
|the case of Sample v. Commissioner, 23 
Fed. (2) 671, is in accord therewith. 

The next question concerns the inclu- | 
sion in the taxpayer’s invested capital for 
the year ending Nov. 30, 1919, of $60,- 
118.75, alleged value of the good will 
and, $121,725.00, alleged value of patents 
bought by the taxpayer from the Mitchell 
and Van Meter Company in 1910. 

The proofs, which are not in dispute, 
are as follows: That company had since 

904 been manufacturing soil pipe and 
lumbers’ accessories. At its Linfield 
|plant (for while it had two other plants 
| Soe are here only concerned with the Lin- 
field one) Rhoads, who was head book- 
keeper for that company and afterwards 
for the taxpayer vendee, testified the 
plant had never lost money from 1904 
onward, with the exception of 1921. 

He testified the products of the old 
Mitchell and Van Meter Company “were 
well and favorably known throughout 
the whole eastern section of the United 
States” and the Sanitary Company by its 
purchase of that company in 1910, got 
“valuable sales connections and also quite 
a few patents and applications for pat- 
ents.” 

He testified he had been connected with | 
the old company since 1907; that he and 
another person had made a report on | 
values when the sale was made; that the | 
Linfield plant was a profitable business; 
that it absolutely had a good will with | 
the trade and that its patents were abso- | 
lutely of value. That he and his asso- | 
ciate fixed a value of $615,125 at that | 
time for all the physical assets, patents 
and good will. 


Asked whether he considered the pur- 
chase of these assets necessary to the) 
Sanitary Company he testified “that the) 
patents covered were absolutely neces- | 
sary.” Going into details he stated that | 
the patent on the Ideal closet connec- | 
tion was very valuable because of the 
price obtainable against the manufac- 
turing cost and the fact that they were 
able to prevent their competitors from | 
| making it; that the sole license for man.- | 
| ufacturing the drain leader and cesspool 
was very valuable; that the sole license 
to manufacture the closet flange in con- | 
nection with the Ideal closet connection | 
was quite valuable, as was the applica- | 
tion for the patent under which the| 
improved Brooklyn running trap was! 
manufactured without competition for 
quite a while and that there were | 
other. applications for patents on a| 
Mitchell and Van Meter boiler stand} 
and several other articles, all of} 
which were included in the patents. He! 
also testified that the closet connection | 
{patent was very valuable, being made at 
a cost of 55 to 58 cents and sold at $1.05. 

Referring to the good will, he testi- 
fied: That the Mitchell and Van Meter 
Company were known all over the United 
States, especially .in the metropolitan 
district and Philadelphia, and, in addi- 
tion, they had valuable sales connections 
which had marketed the products proba- 
bly from the organization of the Mitch- 
ell and Van Meter Company, or shortly 
thereafter. He testified, further, that 
the Sanitary Company of America abso- 
lutely continued to mark its products 
with the Mitchell and Van Meter name 
after they took over the assets and sold 
to the public with that name on, until 
they started to use “SAACo.” in a dia-| 
mond, and he ventured to say “that the 
company has a lot of fittings on which 
the M. & V. M. trade mark still appears;” 
that the company continued its business 
advertising its products to the trade as| 
being the M. & V. M. articles or articles | 
formerly manufactured by the Mitchell 
& Van Meter Company in catalogues 
or otherwise, innumerable cuts still bear- 
ing the trade name M. & V. M. because 
they did'not want to go to the expense 
of destroying these cuts and that they 
still have them, he imagined; that aside 
from the expense of destroying the cuts, 
it was of value until the SAACo. was 
started, at least, and that the trade ac- 
customed to order these products would 
not specify M. & V. M. préducts on all 
items, but quite a few orders would still 
come through for M. & V. M. boiler 
stands. 

Shuster, although a competitor in fac- 
tory making of soil pipe, testified that 
he bought carloads from Mitchell & Van 
Meter. That they had a fine reputation. | 
That no one else could supply their soil 
pipe. That they had a fine good will. 
Without entering into further details we | 
may say there were several other wit- 
nesses who testified to the substantial 
good will of the company before its sale | 
in 1910 and to the continuance of that 
good will after that date toward the 
Sanitary Company of America by cus- 
tomers asking for and specifying M. & 
V. M. goods, and the Sanitary Company 
continuing to sell them as such; and also, 
without going into details, we note the 
witness Rhoads testified that he re-| 
garded the item of good will carried 
on the books at $60,118.75 and of pat- | 
ents at $121,725, was a just value. This 
testimony was given over the objection 
of the Government on the ground “that 
the witness had not been shown to be| 
qualified to state the values.” We can- 
not agree with this contention, nor can 
we agree with the holding by the Board 
that “the only evidence of the value of 
good will and patents concern subse- 
quent earnings.” 

Bearing on both contentions we _ be- 
lieve that Rhoads’ position with both) 
companies and his experience and long 
service with them in a responsible posi- 
tion qualified him to speak and that his 
testimony bore on the profitable char- 
acter of the Mitchell and Van Meter| 
Company before the sale and not alone, 
as the Government contended, to a period | 
subsequent thereto. It will be noted also | 
that the values so placed were not spec- | 
ulative or open to the charge of being | 
made to avoid taxation. On the con- 
trary, they were prices agreed upon in 
good faith, in the routine of business | 
and at periods considerably antedating | 
the statutes here involved. In view of} 
what we have said we are of opinion the 
holding of the Board must be set aside, | 
and that, as provided by stipulation, the 














hegre applies to case No. 4013, 
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Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


DEDUCTIONS: Losses, Defined: Losses by Scrapping: 1918 Act.—Where 
a corporation negotiated “at arms’ length” with a competitor and was suc- 
cessful in the purchase of such corporation’s plant, and, after adapting to 
its own use such equipment as it was able to use, it scrapped the remainder, 
the difference between the cost of the entire plant and the fair value of the 
equipment reserved constitutes a deductible loss because such practice is 
usual in the conduct of business and is recognized generally as good busi- 
ness policy—Sanitary Company of America v. Commissioner. (Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 1527, Col. 2 
(Volume IV). Aug. 28, 1929. 


INVESTED CAPITAL: Inclusions: Good Will: Patent Rights:~ Evi- 
dence: 1918 Act.—Where a corporation, in course of negotiations “at arms’ 
length” for the purchase of the plant of another, fixed a value on the good 
will of such company’s business and certain patent rights and licenses which 
it held, the value thereof, as agreed upon in the routine of the negotiations, 
constituted an amount properly to be included in the invested capital of the 
vendee who, as the taxpayer, sought to include same in its invested capital 
for tax purposes.—Sanitary Company of America v. Commissioner. (Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 
1527, Col. 2 (Volume IV). Aug. 28, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Aug. 27, 1929. 


termine the gain, if any, which the 
petitioner in Docket 20924 realized 
from the collection of the proceeds 
of certain fire insurance policies, such 
gain, and any additional tax liability 
resulting therefrom should be recom- 
puted under rule 50, in conformity 
with the stipulation and findings of 
fact. 

Petitioners in Dockets 24485, 
24987 and 24988 having admitted 
liability as transferees for the un- 
paid taxes due by petitioner in 
Docket 20924, are each subject to 
assessment therefor, not in excess 
of the value of the property re- 
ceived. Grand Rapids National Bank, 
|} 15 B. T. A. 1166. 

Atlas Plywood Company, Docket 

25797. 

The taxpayer transferred all its 
assets to a second corporation, and 
the second corporation by a similar 
process transferred such assets to 
the petitioner, and both the tax- 

payer and the second corporation 
have been dissolved. Held, that un- 
der section 280 of the revenue act 
of 1926 the petitioner is liable for 

. the unpaid Federal income tax of 
the taxpayer to the extent of the 
value of the property it received by 
transfer from the second corpora- 
tion. Grand Rapids National Bank, 

15 Bs FT. As TH. 

Rates of depreciation of taxpay- 
er’s property for the taxable year 
determined. 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 

Phin Gleichman, Docket No. 18121. 

Where transferees have invoked 
the provisions of section 280 by ap- 
pealing to the Board they may not 
in such a proceeding question its 
validity. Henry Cappellini, et al., 14 
B. T. A. 1269. 

Assessment and collection of the 
deficiency asserted against petitioner 
as transferee for taxes of the Broad- 
way-Strand Theater Company for 
the year 1919 is barred by the stat- 
ute of limitations. 

Where the period for assessment 
and collection of taxes for 1920 had 
not expired when the revenue act 
of 1926 was approved on Feb. 26, 
1926, the Commissioner has one year 
after the passage of such act with- 
in which to proceed against the 
transferee. 

The respondent has failed to sus- 
tain the burden of proving that pe- | 
‘tioner is liable under section 280 of 
the revenue act of 1926 as trans- 
feree of assets of the Broadway- | 

. Strand Theater Company. | 
Sawyer Milling Company, E. B. Sawyer, | 
N. B. Sawyer, N. B. Sawyer, Executor, | 


No. 





Estate of H. A. Sawyer, Deceased,| McAlester Colliery Company, Docket No. 


Docket 
24988. The petitioner and the Interstate 


| 
The parties having stipplated or Coal Company were not affiliated 
proved all the facts necessary to de- | _during the taxable year. 


Authority to Order |Commercial Wheat Stocks 
Deportation Defended) Are Found to Be Higher 


Stocks of commercial wheat in store 
and afloatin the principal American 
markets amounted to 179,025,000 bushels 
|for the week ending Aug. 24, the Bu- 

er 2 reau of Agricultural Economics an- 
A brief in opposition to the granting | nounced Aug. 27. The total showed an 
of a petition for a writ of certiorari has | increase compared to 171,508,000 bushels 
just been filed in the Supreme Court of|for the previous week and 88,239,000 


the United States by the Government in| bushels for the corresponding week last 
a case entitled United States, ex. rel. | year. 


Rocco, v. Karnuth, No. 214. Stocks of other commercial grains in 


The sole question presented in this | store and afloat in the principal Ameri- 
case, according to the Government's brief, | ¢an markets for the week ending Aug. 


is whether or not the assistants to the} 24, according to the announcement, were 
Secretary of Labor are at any time al-| corn, 5,890,000 bushels; oats, 21,126,000 


Nos. 20924, 24485, 24987,| 27861. 


Supreme Court Asked to Re- 
fuse Writ of Certiorari. 


|thorized to sign warrants of arrest or|pyshels: rye, 8,175,00 bushels, and bar- 


warrants of deportation under section 19 | 
of the immigration act of 1924. | fect 

The record of the case shows that the| Canadian grain in store in bond in 
petitioner was ordered deported by the| United States markets during this pe- 
immigration officials because he had en-| riod, the Bureau announced, totaled 22,- 
tered the country without inspection and | 718,000 bushels of wheat, 341,000 bushels 
without possessing an unexpired immi-| of oats, 429,000 bushels of rye and 1,- 


ley, 11,389,000 bushels, and flax 173,000 


| profits 








gration visa. The warrants of arrest and 
deportation were signed not by the Sec- 
retary of Labor, the brief points out, but 
by an assistant to the Secretary. 


689,000 bushels of barley. 

United States grains in store in Ca- 
nadian markets, the Bureau reported, 
amounted to 3,083,000 bushels of wheat, 


The brief points out that by an act of | 602,000 bushels of corn, 894,000 bushels 


Mar, 4, 1927, the offices of assistants to! of oats, 1,230,000 bushels of rye, 


and 


the Secretary of Labor were created! 666,000 bushels of barley. 


and the assistants were directed to per- 
form such duties as were prescribed by 
the Secretary or required by law. On 
Mar. 8, 1927, the brief adds, the Secre- 
tary issued an order authorizing his as- 
sistants to sign warrants of arrest and 
deportation for violation of the immigra- 
tion laws. e 
The narrow question presented by the 
record does not deserve a review on cer- 


tiorari, the brief concludes, and should | : 
| 


be denied. 


Gain in Exports of Grain 


Is Recorded During Week | 


Exports of American grain during the 


week ending Aug. 24 amounted to 7,603,. 
000 bushels as compared with 5,296,000 
bushels for the preceding week, and 6,- 
660,000 bushels for the corresponding 
period of 1928, the Department of Com- 
merce announced Aug. 27. ~ 

Canadian grains cleared in transit 
from United States Atlantic ports to- 
taled 873,000 bushels against 593,000 for 
the preceding week, and 1,954,000 bushels 
for the corresponding week of last year. 

Rice exports amounted to 3,784,000 
bushels for the week ending Aug. 24, 


as compared to 8,634,000 bushels for the | 


preceding week. 


Surplus Supply of Skim Milk | 
Is Made Into Poultry Feed | 


Approximately 76,000,000 pounds of 
surplus skim milk was used in 1928 by 
27 milk plants and creameries in various 
section of the country in making con- 
centrates, the Department of Agricul- 
ture announced Aug. 27. The full text 
of the statement follows: 

The method of making this product was 
perfected by Dr. L. A. Rogers, chief of 
the division of dairy research laborato- 
ries in the Bureau of Dairy Industry. 
This product is sold mainly as a poultry 


feed and affords creameries or milk | 


plants equipped with condensing ma- 
chinery a profitable means of utilizing 
surplus skim milk. 
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17 DAYS 
“EUROPE 


and at Sea 


A Glorious Trip 


Leave New York ona 
week-end. Spend the fol- 
lowing week-end in Lon- 
don or Paris. You are 
back again in 17 days 
feeling refreshed and fit. 
Sail on the Majestic, the 
world’s largest ship, or the 
popular Olympic. Or if time 
is less pressing, the Homeric, 
Belgenland, Minnewaska 
or Minnetonka. 


Accommodations to suit 
every purse and plan, 


Frequent Sailings 
WHITE JTAR LINE — 
RED JTAR LINE - ATLANTIC TRAN/PORT LIE 


CRTERHATIONAR weEmcauTIAE wanting 


@ 


No. 1 Broadway, New York 
or any authorized 
steamship agent. 
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Refunds 


Bureau of Internal Revenue Adjusts 


Overassessments in Seven Tax Cases 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
nounced Aug. 27 that it had decided on 
adjustments in seven cases of overas- 
sessment of taxes. The full text of the 
announcement follows: 

Packard Motor Car Company, De- 
troit, Mich. An overassessment of in- 
come tax in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined as follows: Fiscal year ended 
Aug. 31, 1927, $38,042.69. A hearing 
was held Aug. 22, 1928. Of the above 


overassessment the amount of $10,271.53 | 


is caused by a reduction in the inventory 
valuation as of Aug. 31, 1927. The re- 
vised valuation is made after thorough 


investigation of the taxpayer’s records| 


by field examiners, and consideration of 
all relevant factors, and is in conformity 
to the provisions of section 205 of the 
revenue act of 1926 and the regulations 
promulgated thereunder. The revalua- 
tion is consistent with adjustments 


which have been made in the reported | 


valuations of the inventories as of Aug. 
31, 1925, and Aug. 31, 1926, resulting 
in deficiencies in tax for such prior fiscal 
years. 

The remainder of the overassessment 
amounting to $27,771.16 is caused by the 
allowance of a decrease in gross income 
for sales discounts allowed by the tax- 
payer during the taxable year. 


Commissioner, 8 B. T. A. 419. The sales 
discounts were originally charged to a 


reserve and had not been taken into con- | 


sideration in arriving at taxable income.| the above overassessments for the fiscal 


Settlement Made 


\In Georgia Estate 


Estate of James J. Goodrum Jr., The 
Trust Company of Georgia, executor, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

An overassessment of income tax in 
favor of the estate is determined as fol- 
lows: Jan. 1 to June 4, 1928, $28,689.26. 

Of the above overassessment $27,- 
231.74 is due to an administrative error 
whereby a duplicate assessment was 
made in that amount. 

The balance of the overassessment 


| amounting to $1,457.52 is caused by a 
| reduction in the amount of capital gain 


reported as realized from the sale of cer- 
tain shares of capital stock since after 
an extensive field investigation it is de- 
termined that the cost of such stock was 
erroneously understated. Sections 101, 
111 and 113, revenue act of 1928; arti- 
cles 501, 561 and 591, regulations 74. 
Jan. 1 to June 4, 1928, $14,128.38 


| abated; $5,141.13 credited; $9,419.75 re- 
| funded. 


American Public Service Co., Chicago, 
Ill. An overassessment of income and 
_taxes in favor of the tax- 
payer is determined as follows: Jan. 
1 to Apr. 30, 1920, $36,997.89. A hear- 


ing was held July 11, 1928. Of the above | 
overassessment the amount of $30,201.45 | 


is due to a change in the accounting 


affiliation status as of Apr. 30, 1920. The 
taxpayer originally filed a return for the 
calendar year 1920, but by reason of the 
change of affiliations it is necessary that 
a separate consolidased return be filed 


for the taxpayer and the corporations | 
| with which it was affiliated from Jan. 1 


to Apr. 30, 1920. Appeal of American 
La Dentelle, Inc., 1 B. T. A. 575. 

The balance of the overassessment, 
$6,796.44, is caused by the allowance of 
additional deductions ,for operating ex- 
penses. After careful investigation it is 
determined that these expenses are al- 
lowable deductions under the provisions 
of section 234 of the revenue act of 1918. 


Power Company 


Granted Adjustment 

Mississippi River Power Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. Overassessments of income taxes in 
favor of the above-named taxpayer are 
determined as follows: 1923, $27,439.33; | 


1924; $20,252.17; 1925, $19,119.79. 


A hearing was held Nov. 26, 1928. Of! 
the above overassessments $31,640.07 is| 
caused by the allowance of additional | 
deductions for depreciation for each of | 
the years involved. After thorough and | 
extensive investigations of the taxpay-| 
er’s books of account by field examiners | 
and conferences in the Bureau, it is | 
termined that the deductions claimed in| 
the returns were inadequate; accordingly, 
after a consideration of all the relevant 
facts and circumstances, reasonable al- 


I Amer- | 
j}ican Lace Manufacturing Company v. 


period necessitated by a revision in the | Were inadequate. 


| revenue acts of 1924 and 1926, section 23, 





lowances are made. Sections 234 (a) (7) 
of the revenue acts of 1921, 1924, and 
1926; appeal of Even Realty ‘Company, 
1B. T. A. 355. 


A further portion of the above over- 
assessments, $32,909.70, results from 
allowance of additional deductions for 
amortization of bond discount and ex- 
pense for each of these years. After a 
careful analysis of the taxpayer’s treat- 
ment of bond and expense, it is deter- 
mined that the deductions claimed in the 
returns were inadequate. I. T. 1412, 
C. B. I-2, page 91; Corn Exchange Bank 
v. Commissioner, 6 B. T. A. 158. 


The remainder of the overassessment, 
$2,261.52, is caused by the allowance of 
aditional deductions for taxes paid. The 
deductions taken in the returns did not 
reflect the full amounts of the taxes paid 
during the years involved. Sections 234 
(a) (8) of the revenue acts of 1921, 1924, 
and 1926. 


Overstatement of Inventory 
Valuation Found 


Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, South- 
ington, Conn. Overassessments of in- 
come tax in favor of the above-named 
taxpayer are determined as follows: 

Fiscal June 30, 1925, $10,483.73; fiscal 
June 30, 1926, $663.05; fiscal June 30, 
1927, $13,313.83; fiseal June 30, 1928, 
$2,148.91. 

A hearing was held May 31, 1929. Of 


years 1925 and 1927, $21,744.55 is caused 
by adjustments of the reported inventory 
valuations, resulting in decreases in the 
closing inventories for the fiscal years 
1925 and 1927, in excess of the decreases 
in the opening inventories for the same 
years. After thorough and extensive ex- 
amination of the taxpayer’s books of ac- 
count and records, it is determined that 
the inventory valuations as reported 
were materially overstated. Revaluations- 
have been made and the opening in- 
ventory valuation for 1925 and the clos- 
ing inventory valuation for 1927 used 
in the present audit agree with the re- 
lated inventories used in determining 
the corrected income for the fiscal years 
1924 and 1928. Sections 205, revenue 
acts of 1924 and 1926 and section 22 of 
the revenue act of 1928, and regulations 
promulgated thereunder. Appeal of F. N. 
Johnson Company, 2 B. T. A. 256. 

The entire overassessment for the 
fiscal year 1926, $663.05, is caused by 
allowing a deduction for the amount of 
tha net loss sustained for the year 1925. 


| Section 206, revenue act of 1926. 


The balance of the overassessments 


| amounting to $4,201.92 is due to the al- 
| lowance of an increase in the deductions 


for depreciation inasmuch as an inves- 
tigation of the -taxpayer’s records and 
properties by field examiners discloses 
that the deductions taken in the returns 
Sections 234 (a) (7), 


revenue act of 1928. Spang, Chalfant & 
Company, Inc., Company, Inc., v. Com- 
missioner, 9 B. T. A. 858. 

Richard Young Company, New York. 
An overassessment of income and profits 
taxes in favor of the taxpayer is de- 
termined as follows: 1919, $48,759.67. 

A hearing was held July 5, 1929. The 
entire above overassessment is caused by 
an increase in the cost of goods sold. 
After a thorough and extensive investi- 
gation of the taxpayer’s books and rec- 
odrs by field examiners it is determined 
that the purchases were understated by 
reason of the use of an incorrect rate of 
exchange in recording the cost of goods 
purchased abroad, and that the valuation 
of the closing inventory as originally re- 
ported was overstated. Revaluation has 
been made in accordance with the pro- 
visions of article 1582, regulations 45, 
as amended by T. D. 3296 (C. B. I-1, 40). 

Estate of David R. Francis, J. D. P. 
Francis, et al. Executors, St; Louis, Mo. 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the above-named taxpayer is deter- 
mined in the amount of $211,662.76. 

A hearing was held July 23, 1929. The 
entire overassessment is due to the al- 
lowance of a eredit for inheritance taxes 
paid on behalf of the estate to the State 
of Missouri subsequent to the filing of 
the Federal estate tax return. Section 
801 (b), revenue act of 1926; article 9 
(a), regulations 70. 
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The New Electrified 
Cascade Tunnel Route 


For reservations phone or write 


A. J. DICKINSON, 


Pass. Traffic Manager 


Great Northern Railway, Room 710, 4th and Jackson Sts, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

EMPIRE BUILDER leaves Chicago Union Station 

daily 9 p.m; ORIENTAL LIMITED daily 11 a. m. 


(Central Standard Time). 
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-Cinvex 


Railroads 


Gulf Railroad Given 
Authority to Issue 


$2,300,000 of Bonds 


Securities to Be Delivered in 
‘Connection With Im- 
provements Not Yet 
Capitalized. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced on Aug. 27 its report in the 


1528) 


Revised Plan of Depreciation Urged 
For Railroads and Telephone Firms 


i 


‘New Basis of Estimating Service Life Advocated in Pro- 
posed Report by Commissioner Eastman. 


}small. Under such circumstances it is 
much simpler to charge the cost of re- 
placement directly to operating expense, 
and the disadvantages are not of enough 
consequence to justify other procedure. 
Here much depends upon the proper iden- 
tification and specification of property 
units, a matter which will hereinafter be 


Publication of a@ proposed re- 
port by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as recommended by 
Commissioner Eastman, proposing 
changes in the system of deprecia- 
tion accounting for steam railroads 
| and telephone companies, was begun 
in the issue of Aug. 27. The full 





Public Utilities 


Calendar 


—of the— 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


No. 7766.—Joint application of Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co, and Fern 
Creek Telephone Co. for a certificate that 
the acquisition by the former company 
of the properties of the latter company 
will be of advantage to the persons to 
whom service is to be rendered and in 
the public interest, assigned for hearing 
Sept. 3, at Washington, D. C., before 
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Freight 


Production of Metals in California 


. 


The total value of the mine production 
of gold, silver, copper and lead in Cali- 
fornia in 1928 was $15,381,783, a decrease 
of 9 per cent compared with figures for 
1927, the Bureau of Mines,’ Department 
of Commerce, announced Aug. 27. 


The production of gold declined 8 per 


Decreased Nine Per Cent Last Year 


Gold, Silyer, Copper and Lead Recorded Total Value of 
$15,300,000, According to Bureau of Mines. 


cent of the total gold output of the State. 
Of the 26 larger companies, 6 produced 
more than, 20,000 ounces each and 2 more 
than 50,000 ounces each; 8 of them op- 


erated 20 dredges, 1 operated a drift 


placer, 1 a silver mine, 2 operated cop- 
per mines, 14 operated gold lode mincs, 


text of the portion of the report 
dealing with objections to the sys- 
tem which previously had been or- 
dered set up by the Commission, 


proceeding in which the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern Railroad Company has been | 
granted authority to procure the au-| c 
thentication and delivery of $2,300,000 | continues as follows: 

of first-mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, | _Many other like illustrations could be 
series C, in respect of capital expendi- | given. Replacement in kind is a theory 


Examiner Davis. 


No. 7776.—Joint application of Michigan 
Telephone Co, and Wallec Lake Home 
Telephone Co. for a certificate that the 
acquisition by the former company of the 
properties of the latter company will be 
of advantage to the persons to whom 
service is to be rendered and in the 


discussed. In addition to repair replace- 
ments there may be other occasions where 
departure from strict principle is war- 
ranted. For the present it is sufficient 
to say that it is clear that plan (a) 
should be uniformly and consistently fol- 
lowed where depreciation accounting is 


cent, the output of silver fell off 9 | and 1 operated a plant treating gold 
per cent in quantity and 6 per cent in| tailings, The 10 iargest gold-producing 
value, and copper production decreased | companies in California in 1928, in order 
8 per cent in quantity, but increased 2 | of output, were the Yuba Consolidated 
per cent in value, it was stated. The out-| Gold Fields (6 dredges), Natomas Co. 
|put of lead is reported to have increased|of California (6 dredges), Empire 
30 per cent in quantity and 36 per cent | Mines Co, (gold lode), North. Star Mines 
in value. No production of zinc was re-|Co. (gold lode), Kennedy Mining and 


tures already made. 

The full text of the report by Division 
4, in Finance Docket No. 7736, follows: 

The Gulf, Mobile & Northern Rail- 
road Company, a common carrier by 
railroad engaged in interstate commerce, 
has duly applied for authority under 
section 20a of the interstate commerce 
act to procure the authentication and 
delivery of $2,300,000 of first-mortgage 
5 per cent gold bonds, series C. No ob- 
jection to the granting of the applica- 
tion has been presented to us. 


Expenditures Showrt. 

The applicant shows that of the ex- 
penditures made by it prior to Jan. 1, 
1927, for additions and _ betterments, 
$383,513.87 has not been capitalized, and 
that between Jan. 1, 1927, and Apr. 30, 
1929, it expended for like 
$1,917,075.79, a total of  $2,300,389.66. 
With respect to these expenditures it 
proposes to have authenticated and de- 


livered to it $2,300,000 of first-mort- | 
series C, | 


gage 5 per cent gold bonds, 
under its first mortgage dated Oct. 1, 
1920, made to the United States Mort- 
gage & Trust Company, trustee (Chem- 
ical Bank & Trust Company, successor 
trustee). 

The amount of bonds that may be out- 
standing at any time under the mortgage 
is limited to $15,000,000. Of this amount 
$11,000,000 is reserved for various pur- 
poses, including payment for additions 
and betterments or the reimbursement 
of the applicant therefor. 


To Mature in 1950. 

The proposed bonds will be dated Oct. 
1, 1926, will bear interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum, payable 
semiannually, and will mature Oct. 1, 
1950. They will be subject to redemption 
at the option of the applicant, as an en- 
tirety, on any interest date before ma- 
turity to and including Oct. 1, 1945, 
at 105, and on any interest date there- 
after at par plus a premium equal to 
one-half of 1 per cent for each six 
months between the redemption date and 


the date of maturity, with accrued in-| 


terest in each case to the date of re- 
demption. 
pose to dispose of the bonds at this time 
but will hold them in its treasury sub- 
ject to our further order. 


Procurement Authorized. 


We find that the proposed procure- 
ment of authentication and delivery of 
$2,300,000 of first-mortgage 5 per cent 


gold bonds, series C, by the applicant as | 


aforesaid (a) is for a lawful object within 
its corporate purposes, and compatible 
with the public interest, which is netes- 
sary and appropriate for and consistent 
with the proper performance by it of 


service to the public as a common Car- | 


rier, and which will not impair its abil- 
ity to perform that service, and (b) is 
reasonably necessary and appropriate for 
such purpose. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


Kentucky Railroad 
Plans Stock Issue 


Purchase of Another Line Is 
Purpose of Sale of Shares. 


The East Kentucky Southern Railway 
Company has been granted authority to 
issue capital stock, not exceeding $50,000, 
consisting of 500 shares of the par value 
of $100 each, to be disposed of at par in 
connection with the acquisition and re- 
habilitation of a line of a predecessor 
company of the application, according to 
a.report made public Aug. 27. 

The full text of the report of the Com- 
mission, by division 4, in Finance Docket 

« No. 7732, follows: 

The East Kentucky Southern Railway 
Company, a common carrier by railroad 
engaged in interstate commerce, has duly 
applied for authority under section 20a 
of the interstate commerce act to issue 
$50,000 of capital stock, consisting of 
500 shares of the par value of $100 each. 
No objection to the granting of the ap- 
plication has been presented to us. 

The applicant was incorporated Dec. 6, 
1928, under the laws of Kentucky, with 
an authorized capital stock of $50,000. 
It was organized to acquire and operate 
13.4 miles of railroad between Grayson 
and Webbville, Ky., which formerly be- 
longed to the Eastern Kentucky Railway 
Company and constituted the remaining 
portion of that carrier’s railroad after 
abandonment of the portion extending 
from Grayson northward to Riverton, 
Ky., had been authorized by our certifi- 
cate and order of July 10, 1926, 111 I. C. 
C:, 476. This remaining mileage has 
been acquired by the applicant, as au- 
thorized by our certificate of Jan. 19, 
1929, 150 I. C. C, 271, for a consideration 
of $30,000, the purchase price has been 
paid, and the Applicant has received a 
deed to the property and has been operat- 
ing it since Feb. 5, 1929. 

Of the proposed stock, $30,000 has 
been subscribed and paid for and the 
money used in payment of the appli- 


cant’s railroad. It appears that individ- | 
ugl subscribers, in addition to advances | 


made for payment of the railroad, have 
advanced approximately $10,000 for pur- 
chase and repair of equipment and main- 
tenance and repair of roadway. The 
proposed stock will be issued at par in 
respect of advances made by subscribers 
and to provide for further rehabilita- 
tion of the applicant’s railroad. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
capital stock by the applicant as afore- 
said (a) is for lawful objects within its 


corporate purposes, and compatible with | 


the public interest, which are necessary 
and appropriate for and consistent with 


the proper performance by it of service | 


to the public as a common carrier, and 


(b) is reasonably necessary and appro- | 


priate for such purposes. 
An appropriate order will be entered. 


purposes | 


| which does not conform to the facts. 
| Plans (a) and (b) are both employed 
in the present accounting classification 
|for steam railroads, but (a) is ex- 
| clusively used where depreciation ac- 
counting is required or permitted and 
| (b) is only used, so far as units are con- 
; cerned, in the track and roadway ac- 
|counts. In those accounts it was ap- 
| parently adopted for practical reasons of 
| convenience rather than as a matter of 
| principle. Plan (B) is also employed 
| throughout the classification, and quite 
| generally in other accounting systems, 
|in connection with the replacement of 
| parts of units. Plan (a) is used by the} jng periods of light and heavy 
telephone companies exclusively in their! traffic. . 
very complete system of depreciation ac- | 
counting, and it is the plan which has the | Important Factors 
approval of the Bureau of Internal Reve- | Jp Depreciation Outlined 
nue for industries in general. On the| : 
other hand there is evidenee that plan| Comment.—In general, use, i. e., wear | 
(b) is used by the English and Belgian | and tear, is not thé most important factor | 
|railroads, and in combination with de-|in depreciation. Obsolescence, inade- | 
preciation accounting. quacy, and the action of the elements are 
5 more often the controlling factors, and 
Accounting Method the effect of these may arterretey be 
| ° . | measured in units of time. The deprecia- 
Set Forth " Brief tion of some items of property, however, | 
The foregoing comments, however, do/is largely governed by use. In railroad 
not go to the merits of these two plans. | operation this seems to be true of rail, 
The mere fact that plan (a) is the sim-/ and also of various parts of locomotives 
pler and more practicable does not prove | and cars, if these parts be regarded as | 
that it is fundamentally sound. Upon/ynits. Use enters into the depreciation | 
|the merits the following _— from | of ties and other track materials, but the 
the brief filed by the Bell System tele-| action of the elements is the most impor- 
phone companies in No. 14700 after the tant factor in the case of ties. 
orginal hearing indicates their position: Where use is the controlling factor, the 
|. “If the situation is clearly understood, | proposition that depreciation should be 
|it is obvious that the amountvof replace-| measured in units of use rather than time 
ments cannot affect the amount of this} ji, theoretically correct. However, meas- 
expense item. The amount of the eX-/ urement in units of time may also pro- 
pense item is determined by what is put|quce sufficiently correct results, unless 


employed. 

4. Some of the railroad accounting 
officers argue that where accruing 
depreciation is dependent, not upon 
lapse of time, but upon amount and 
extent of use, it is unscientific to pro- 
vide for depreciation of charges in 
equal annual installments, and that 
these charges should be made to cor- 
respond with units of use rather than 
of time. By relating the charges to 
units of use, they contend that the 
burden of: the charges will be spread 
more equitably, to the financial ad- 
vantage of the carrier, over alternat- 





| No. 


The applicant does not pro- | 


into the plant and used up. These fac- 
tors determine it absolutely The result 
would be exactly the same if no replace- | 
ments were ever made. If the company 
uses up an automobile in rendering its 
service, the expense which the company 
has incurred on this account is wholly | 
unaffected by the question whether it} 
ever replaces this automobile or not. 

“The argument that the amount of re-| 
| placements affects the amount which 
should be charged to operating expenses 
on account of depreciation of property is! 
unsound because it assumes that it is the 
replacements which measure the expense 
| which the company has incurred. Clearly 
| they do not. This expense is the same 
whether any replacements be made or 
not. It is what the company uses up that 
| determines the amount of ‘ts expenses, 
not what, if anyt! Az, it puts back. Un- 
less this were t , the easiest way to 
| keep the expenses down would be to 
| make no replacements; but unfortunately 
the expenses would go on just the same. 

“It is perhaps worth while to note 
that this talk about replacements is very 
largely based upon a fiction. The re-| 
spondent companies have seldom replaced | 
property that was no longer available 
for service. Property taken out is not 
replaced in kind but other and different 
property is usually added to the piant. 


| 
| groups corresponding to its location on 


| 


| 


| Difference Between 


Plans Is Explained 


At the further hearing views of simi- 
lar purport were voiced in behalf of the 
City of New York. To use a simple il- 
|lustration of the principle, it is clear 
| that when coal is consumed in the opera- 
{tion of a railroad the amount which 
| should be charged to operating expense 
}is the actual cost of the coal so con- | 
sumed, and not the cost of the coal which | 
is purchased to replace it. And mani- | 
festly it makes no difference, so far as | 
|this principle is concerned, whether the 
life of the property consumed extends 

over a few days or over a period of years. | 
Replacement may or may not be neces- 
sary after the property is consumed, and | 
if it is necessary, it may not be in kind. | 
Moreover, the necessity for replacementt | 
arises, not out of the needs of those who 
| have used the plant in the past, but out | 
| of the needs of those who wish to use it | 
|for the future, and it is the latter who | 
ought to bear the burden of the cost of | 
|the replacement and enjoy any benefits | 
| from its greater efficiency. The fact that | 
retirements frequently are not followed | 
by replacements, either in kind or other- 


| 


|main lines, branch lines, side tracks, 


there is a marked instability in condi- | 


public interest, is assigned for hearing 
on Sept. 3, at Washington, D. C., before 


ported in the State in 1928. 





Exan.iner Davis. 
No. 7600.—Application the Kansas & Sidell | 
Railroad Company for authority to ac- 
quire control by lease of the Yale Short | 
Line Railroad, assigned for hearing on | 
Sept, 10, at Was D. 
Examiner Weed. 
7779.—Joint application of Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Company 
of West Virginia and H. C. White, doing 
business as the Gauley Telephone Com- 
pany, for a certificate that the acquisition 
by the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Com, any of West Virginia of the prop- 
erties of H. C. White will be of advantage 
to the persons to whom service is to be 
rendered and in the public interest, as- | 
signed for hearing on Sept. 24, at Wash- 

ington, D. C., before Examiner Davis. 

No. 7708.—Application Fonda, Johnstown 

& Gloversville Railroad Company for 

authority to abandon that portion of its 

railroad extending from  Broadalbin 

Junction to Northville, N. Y. 

0, 22390.—Memphis Freight Bureau et.al. 

v. Southern Pacific Company et al., hear- 

ing now as.igned for Sept. 10, at Mem- 

phis, Tenn., before Examiner McChord, 
is hereby canceled. 

No. 22378.—Remeo Stores Company et al. | 
v. Union Pacific Railroad Company et | 
al., hearing now assigned for Sept. 16, at | 
Los Angeles, Calif., before Examiner 
Later is hereby postponed to a date to 
be hereafter fixed. 

No. 7778.—Joint application of Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Company of West 
Virginia and Hurricane Central Tele- 
phone Company for a certificate that the 
acquisition by the former company of the 
properties of the latter company will be 
of advantage to the persons to whom 
service is to be rendered and in the pub- 
lic interest, assigned for hearing on Sept. 
24, at Washington, D. C., before Examiner 
Davis. 

No. 7777.-—Joint application of Chesapeake 


before | 


| 


lington, Cc 


| 


N 








tions of use. Undoubtedly railroad traffic 
fluctuates considerably in the aggregate 
from year to year and undoubtedly, also, | 
there are wide differences in the use to| 
which different parts of a railroad system | 
are subject. For example, rail wears | 
down much more rapidly on main lines 
than on branch lines, and on all lines the 
wear is more rapid on curves than on 
tangents. 

Whether or not these variations in use 


}make it imperative that depreciation | 


| should be measured in units of use rather | 
|than time, depends, it would seem, upon | 
|the degree of stability in average condi- 
tions. Nothing save useless complexity | 


is to be gained by segregating rail into | 


|curves, tangents, and grades and meas- | 
juring depreciation for each group in| 
units of use, if average conditions amy 
sufficiently stable so that substantially | 
| the same result can be secured by meas: | 
uring depreciation of rail for the entire 


& Potomac Telephone Co. of West Vir- 
ginia and M. C. Johnson, doing business 
as the Barboursville Telephone Company, 
for a certificate that the acquisition by 
said Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. of West Virginia of the telephone 
properties of said M. C. Johnson will be 
of advantage to the persons to whom 
service is to be rendered and in the pub- 
lic interest, assigned for hearing on Sept. 
24, at Washington, D. C., before Examiner 
Davis. 

No. 7762.—Joint application of Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. and Harvard Telephone 
Company for a certificate that the ac- 
quisition by the former company of the 
properties of the latter company will be 
of advantage to the persons to whom 
service is to be rendered and in the 
public interest. 

No. 7483.—Application Fairchild & North 
Eastern Railway Company for 
ity to abandon its railroad, assigned for 
hearing on Sept. 26, at Neillsvile, Wis., 
before the Railroad Commission of Wis- 
consin. 





will be minimized. There is reason to be- 
lieve that progress has been and will be 


author- | 


The Department’s summary of gold, 
silver, copper and lead mined in Cali- 
fornia during 1928 follows in full text: 

The value of the metals produced from 
287 mines in 1928 was $10,521,086, a de- 
cline of $461,111, or 4 per cent, as com- 
pared with the output of 318 lode mines 
in 1927. Gold produced at lode mines in 
1928 ($5,934,686) was 2 per cent more 
and silver (1,461,560 ounces, valued at 
$855,013) was 9 per cent less in quantity 
and 6 per cent less in value than in 1927. 

The total value of gold and silver pro- 
duced by 460 placer operations in Cali- 
fornia in 1928 was $4,860,697, or 17 per 
cent less than the output in 1927. The 


placer gold production was $4,850,629, or | 


17 per cent less than in 1927. The placer 
operations were classed as follows: 
Dredges, 24; drift, 73; hydaulic, 76; and 
surface, 287. 

The value of the mine production of 
gold in California in 1928 was $10,785,- 
315, or $885,703 less than in 1927. Lode 
mines yielded 55 per cent and placer 
mines 45 per cent of the total gold in 
1928. 

Four counties produced more than $1,- 
000,000 each in gold in 1928, namely, 
Yuba, with $2,304,377, largely from 
dredges; Amador, with $2,236,922, largely 
from lode mines; Nevada, with 1,994,- 
002, mostly from lodes; and Sacramento, 
with $1,558,173, mostly from dredges. 
Other succeeding counties, in order of 
output of gold were Sierra, Trinity, 
Plumas, Stanlislaus, Kern and Calaveras 
with an output of $162,372. 


The yield of gold from placer mines 


| ($4,850,629), according to the method | 


| worked, was divided as follows: Dredges, | 
|91 per cent; surface, 4 per cent; drift, | 
|3 per cent; and hydraulic, 2 per cent.} 
| Production of gold by the 24 dredges in 

1928 was 19 per cent less than in the 
| preceding year. Gold obtained by hy- 
| draulic mining in 1928 decreased 24 per 
|cent compared with 1927, but the yield} 
{from drift and surface placers increased | 
respectively. 

The output of gold from the lode 
|mines ($5,934,686) in 1928 was $100,981 
|more than in 1927, the first increase re- 
| corded in the lode gold yield since that of 
{1924 over 1923. Gold ore and <ailings 
;sold or treated in 1928 yielded 93 per| 
cent, copper ore and tailings 6 per cent; 
and silver ore 1 per cent of the total gold 
{from lode mines. Amalgamation mills in | 
|1928 recovered 77 per cent, cyanidation | 
plants 13 per cent, and smelters 10 per 
cent of the lode gold output of the State. 

In 1928 there were 26 companies that | 
produced more than 1,000 ounces of gold | 
|each, and they contributed nearly 90 per 





Milling Co. (gold lode), Original Sixteen 
to One Mines Co. (Inc.) (gold lode), 
Argonaut Mining Co. (gold lode), Cen- 
tral Eureka Mining Co. (gold lode), 
Walker Mining Co. (copper mine), and 
the Capital Dredging Co. (2 dredges). 

The mine production of sliver in Cali- 
fornia in 1928 was 1,478,771 ounces, 
valued at $865,081, a decrease of 141,471 
ounces in quantity and of $53,596 in 
value as compared with 1927. Named 
in order of ‘output the silver-producing 
counties in 1928 were San Bernardino, 
Plumas, and Mono, with Shasta dropping 
to fourth place with an output of 67,403 
ounces of silver compared with 123,917 
}ounces in 1927. 


_ The yield of silver from placer opera- 
tions in 1928 was 17,211 ounces, a de- 
crease of 3,692 ounces compared with 
|1927. Of the 1,461,560 ounces of silver 
produced from lode mines in the State 
in 1928 dry silver ore yielded 63 per 
cent, copper ore and tailings 28 per 
cent, dry gold ore and tailings 6 per 
cent, and lead ore nearly 3 per cent, with 
lead-copper ore yielding a small quantity. 

Thirty-seven companies in Caiifornia 
produced 1,421,682 ounces of silver in 
| 1928, with no company in the 1,000,000- 
ounce class and only one with an output 
of over 500,000 ounces. Three compa- 
nies produced between 100,000 and 500,- 
000 ounces of silver, 5 between 10,000 
and 50,000 ounces, 6 between 5,000 and 
10,000 ounces, and 22 between 1,000 and 
5,000 ounces. The 10 largest silver pro- 
ducing companies, named in order of 
output, were the California Rand Silver 
(Inc.), Mono Mining Co. of Nevada, 
Walker Mining Co., Engels Copper Min- 
ing Co., Mountain Copper Co. (Ltd.), 
North Star Mines Co., Island Copper Co., 
Montana-Tonopah Co., Empire Mines and 
Investment Co., and the Yuba Consoli- 
dated Gold Fields. 

The mine production of copper in 1928 
was 25,150,743 pounds, or 1,982,265 
pounds less than in 1927. Plumas County, 
with its two outstanding copper mines, 
produced 84 per cent, Shasta County 12 
per cent, and Trinity County nearly 3 
per cent of the total copper output of 
the State. 

The mine production of lead in Califor- 
nia in 1928 was 1,891,037 pounds, a de- 
crease of 826,977 pounds compared with 
1927. Inyo, the chief lead-producing 
county, yielded 92 per cent of the total 
lead output of the State, with Riverside 
County contributing 5 per cent, and San 
Bernardino County 2 per cent. 





New Company to Buy 
Road in Receivership 


system > terms of average service Ute | made in solving this general business | 
expressed in years. | problem. 

The impression gained from the evi-|P 5. The point stressed by many of 
one ae ~ reese eneaaes that deprecia- 

en y s f | tion accounting is y 
show that depreciation accounting for| jnvasion of ae 
|track and roadway structures is imprac- | priving the management of proper 
lticable. While railroad traffic fluctuates, | control over expenditures and inter- 
|it is probable that conditions of use are} fering with economical maintenance 
|sufficiently stable to warrant deprecia-| and retirement programs. 
|tion accounting based on units of time} Comment—Some support for the 
|for all of the classes of property. How-|thought that depreciation accounting 
jever, if a carrier wishes, in the case of | should be left to managerial discretion is 
jany class, to peg depreciation in| furnished by the fact that we have for 
SS ae tad ottaslcatan | San? Ira cok meine 8 Oe 

1 s k lease of fixed railroad property, optiona 
|this purpose, the opportunity ought to be| with the carriers. On the other hand, we 
| open, subject to our approval. |have required it on equipment, Our regu- 

d|lations have been inconsistent in these 

respects, and it was, perhaps, because of 
this inconsistency that Congress in 1920 
amplified the statutory requirements by 
new provisions in paragraph (5) of sec- 
tion 20 of the interstate commerce act. 
These were fully set forth and discussed 
in our prior report, but as a reminder of 
what our duties now are the first sen- 
tence is again quoted: 


Commission to Classify 


Roads Subject to Act 

should be met by permitting railroad| “The Commission shall, as soon as | 
companies in prosperous years to create | practicable, prescribe, for carriers sub- | 
a reserve, limited in amount, out of debits | ject to this act, the classes of property | 
to operating revenue or income, which | for which depreciation charges may prop- 
can be drawn upon in times of depression |erlg be included under operating ex- 


At page 316 of the prior report we ha 
this to say: 


Railroads Show 


Wider Fluctuations 


“It seems true that the business and | 
revenues of railroad companies are sub- 
ject to wider fluctuations than in the} 
case of telephone companies, and this | 
may justify some difference of treatment. 
But such difference ought not to be made | 
at the expense of a proper record of the | 
facts. It is possible that this. problem | 


Refunding Bonds Proposed 
By Subsidiaries of B. & O. 


| Railway in Maine to Issue Stock 


Six railroads, subsidiaries of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, have filed applications with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, it 


to issue refunding and general mortgage 
6 per cent bonds to be disposed of to 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 
in payment of advances made for capi- 
tal expenditures. 

The docket number of the applications, 
the applicants and the amount of bonds 
sought to be authorized in each applica- 
tion, follows: 

No. 7788, the Wheeling, Pittsburgh 





was announced on Aug. 27, for authority | 


To Finance Purchase. 


The report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in which the Bridgton & 
Harrison Railroad Company was author- 
ized to acquire and operate the railroad 
of the Bridgton & Saco River Railroad 
Company in Cumberland and Oxford 
Counties, Me., was announced by the 
Commission on Aug. 27. 


Authority was also granted the rail- 
|road to issue $35,000 of common stock, 
|the proceeds to be used in payment for 
the railroad and equipment and for 
working capital. 


| 
| 





Rates 


| Livestock Exchanges 
Request Rehearing 


On Revision of Rates 


New Schedules Approved in 


Previous Proceeding Are 
Declared to Be Un- 


reasonable. 


The Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha, 
Sioux City, and St. Paul livestock ex- 
changes have petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for reconsidera- 
tion of its order in Investigation and 
Suspension Docket No. 3252. it has just 
been announced. 

The order of the Commission in the 
proceeding referred to, approved pro- 
portional rates on livestock, in carloads, 
lower than corresponding local rates 
from points in Wisconsin and Minnesota 
to Chicago, and from points generally 
in western trunk-line, southwestern and 
adjacent territories to St. Louis, Mo., 
and Mississippi River crossings, appli- 
cable on traffic destined for points in 
central, trunk line and New England 
territories. 

Combination Rule Revised. 
| It also approved in part the concurrent 
jeancellation of the application of the 
|so-called combination rule. 
| “The effect of the carriers’ proposed 
| tariffs as approved,” the petition states, 
“will be to increase the spreads on cat- 
tle, spoken of as representative of other 
livestock, Kansas City higher than from 
St. Louis on traffic to the East, from 20 
cents to 23.5 cents, and from 27.7 cents 
to 31 cents higher than from Chicago, 
with similar changes from other Mis- 
souri River points and St. Paul.” 

Basis Said to Be Too High. 

The Commission, it is stated, in ap- 

proving the carriers’ proposals as pro- 
portional rates, “has approved a basis far 
too high, basing its conclusion upon the 
finding in the Eastern livestock cases 
that the local rates there prescribed 
should also apply as proportionals.” It 
is contended that proportional rates 
should not be compared with local rates, 
but with through rates, they being only 
parts of a through rate. 
The question raised in the proceeding, 
it is argued, is aso presented in Western 
Live Stock Case, No: 17000, part 9, and 
in Eastern Live Stock Cases, No. 16746 
et al., which are before the Commission. 
The petitioners request the Commission 
to reconsider the decision in I. & S. 3252 
and find the rates proposed to be un- 
reasonable, or to hold the matter in 
abeyance until final adjudication of the 
Western livestock case and the Eastern 
livestock cases. 


s 


Revised Rates Planned 
For South Are Suspended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced, on Aug. 27, the suspension 
of proposed numerous increases and re- 
ductions in the rates on sugar and class 
rates between Mississippi River cross- 
ings and Southern territory. The full 
text of the announcement follows: 

By an order entered in Investigation 
and Suspension Docket No. 3337, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission  sus- 
pended from Aug. 27, 1929, until Mar. 
27, 1930, the operation of certain sched- 
ules as published in Agent W. M. 
Hough’s tariff, I. C. C. No. A-184, and 
Supplement No, 2 to his I, C. C. A-179, 
joint with other agents. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
revise the commodity rates on sugar and 
class rates between Mobile, New Or- 
leans and other Mississippi River cross- 
ings on the one hand and Southern ter- 
ritory on the other, vid barge and rail 
lines, resulting in numerous increases 
and reductions. 





sold for junk, and the industries suffer 
accordingly. While the applicant’s offi- 
cers are unable to estimate with any de- 
gree of accuracy the probable tonnage 
and earnings of the railroad for the next 
five years, a statement taken from the 
report of the receivers has been filed of 
record, showing the earnings for the pe- 


& Baltimore Railroad Company, $224,-| The full text of the report, by division | 
' 000; No. 7789, Fairmont, Morganton & 4, in Finance Docket No. 7604, follows: | 
Pittshurgh Railroad Company, $153,000; The Bridgton & Harrison Railway 
No. 7790, Baltimore & Philadelphia Rail-; Company, a corporation organized for 
road Company, $55,500; No. 7791, the the purpose of engaging in interstate 


[Continued on Page 10, 


Column 6.) 


wise, is in itself proof that the necessity |t0 augment revenue. — } 
for replacements is determined by the | Suggestion which obviously requires most 


However, this is a| penses, and the percentages of deprecia- 


tion which shall be charged with respect | 





service needs of the future and not by |careful consideration and, being outside 


the consumption of property in service |the scope of these proceedings, it is not | 


to each of such classes of property, classi- | 
fying the carriers as it may deem proper 


of the past. 


Use of Simple Method 
Held Most Practical 


Plainly plan (a) is the one which is | 
correct in principle. It has the further | 
advantage, also, that so far as practicable 
it avoids on the one hand the danger that | 
the patrons of a carrier may be called | 
upon to pay depreciation charges and a| 
return upon property the cost of which 
they have themselves borne in part, and | 
on the other hand the danger that the 
owners may not be fully reimbursed, 
when property is retired, for the costs 
which have fallen upon them. It distin- | 
guishes between operating costs apd ex- | 
penditures for investment, and makes the 


covered by the present record. We shall |for this purpose.” 
not undertake, therefore, to express an| At pages 323-328 of our prior report | 
opinion upon it at this time.” | we considered whether or not this provi- | 
Neitwer at the further hearing in No.|sion involves an invasion of managerial | 
15100 nor at the hearing in Ex parte 91/functions; and no occasion has_ been| 
did the carriers discuss this suggestion | shown for changing what was then said. 
or present plans for making it effective. | Neither we nor the carriers can disregard 
The suggestion is one which merits con-|this statutory duty, and the following 
sideration and offers a possible means of | passage from page 326 of our prior re- 
meeting the problem which will be pre-| port may well be repeated: 
sented if depreciation accounting on an| “It is not our province to pass upon the 
extensive scale is required and if alter- | constitutionality of statutes enacted by | 
nating periods of traffic feast and famine | Congress. However, it seems that this 
occur in the future as they have in the|contention of the railroads rests upon a} 
past. It is by no means certain that | misconception of the purpose and effect 
traffic fluctuations will be so severe in|of the statutory provision in question. 
the future. They are largely dependent | Assuming that depreciation is a fact, and 
upon general business conditions, and to| we have so found, the proper recording | 
the extent that it is found possible to 


1 


Pittsburgh & Western Railroad Com- 
pany, $533,500; No. 7798, Ohio & Little 
Kanawha Railroad Company, $101,000, 
and No. 7794, the Confluence & Oakland 
Railroad Company, $3,500. 


Two Utilities Granted 
Permits to Sell Stock 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


| announced, on Aug. 26, its action, by divi- 


sion 4, in two uncontested cases on its 
finance docket as follows: 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7521, (1) 
authorizing the Yankton, Norfolk & South- 
ern R. R. Co. to issue 6,667 shares of com- 
mon stock of the par value of $100 a share; 
4,000 shares of 7 per cent noncumulative 
preferred stock of the par value of $100 a 
share; and not exceeding $1,600,000 princi- 
pal amount of first-mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds; $100,000 principal amount, of said 
securities to be sold for cash and the pro- 
ceeds used for working capital, and the re- 
maining securities to be delivered to the 
Fidelity Construction Company in full pay- 
ment for acquiring; constructing, and 
equipping the applicant’s railroad; 
stock to be sold or otherwise disposed of 
at par, and the bonds at not less than 80 
per cent of par, conditions prescribed and 
(2) deferring action on that part of the 
applicaticn relating to the issue of bonds 
to acquire the securities of the Meridian 
Highway Bridge Company, approved, 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7709, 
authorizing the acquisition by the Mountai 
States Telephone & Telegraph Company o 


commerce by railroad, on May 9, 1929, 
filed an application (a) under paragraph 
(18) of section 1 of the interstate com- 
merce act for a certificate that the 
present and future public convenience 
and necessity require the acquiistion and 
operation by it of the line of railroad 
of the Bridgton & Saco River Railroad 
;Company, extending from_ Bridgton 
| Junction, on the line of the Maine Cen- 


| miles, in Cumberland and Oxford Coun- 
|ties, Me., and (b) under section 20a of 
the act for authority to issue $35,000 of 
common stock. No representations have 
been made by any State authority and 
no objection to the granting of the 
application has been presented to us. 
Receiver Holds Property. 

The applicant was incorporated by 
special act of the legislature of Maine, 
approved Mar. 28, 1927, and organized 
pursuant to this act on Nov, 3, 1928, 
with an authorized capital stock of 
$100,000, for the purpose of acquiring 
the property and franchises of the 
Bridgton & Saco River Railroad Com- 





the | pany. The property is now in the hands 
It consists of the line of 
of 
gauge, 3.06 miles of yard track 


of receivers. 
railroad above described, which 
narrow 
and sidings, and the following equip- 
ment: 
40 flat cars, 

baggage cars, 


is 


2 snow plows. 


tral, to Harrison, a distance of 21.23 | 


Five locomotives, 29 box cars, 
4 passenger coaches, 2 
1 combination smoker- 
passenger car, 1 caboose, 1 flanger, and 
The price to be paid for 


You can work 
longer and > 
better when you 
pause and 


refresh yourself 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga, 





the properties of the Miles City-Broadus | the property has, by agreement between 


investment account a faithful record of | stabilize such conditions traffic variations 


the latter. | 

But while this plan is correct in prin- | 
ciple and should ip general be followed 
in accounting practice, there may be oc- 
casion for departing from it where the 
advantages to be gained do not compen- 
sate for the time and trouble involved. 
Thus, in ordinary repair work parts of | 
units are frequently replaced, but any at- | 
tempt to segregate the original cost of 
these parts would be a very troublesome 
and expensive process and the amounts | 
involved are, or should be, relatively 


| 


Additional tables of the 
monthly earnings of Rail- 
ways will be found on 
Pages 4 and 8. 


| 
| 


| Transportation expenses .. 


| Net from railroad ... 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.) 


Telephone Company, approved, 








Delaware & Hudson Company. 
July Seven Months 
1929 1928 


1929 1928 
2,800,002 2,418,758 19,884,694 18,424,130 
357,943 406,600 


1,783,297 1,928,098 
3,405,652 3,096,004 23,418,256 22,040,618 
440,565 358,623 2,898,823 2,772,366 
771,418 731,302 5,560,662 5,321,406 
1,237,779 1,138,508 8,733,411 8,244,748 
2,695,039 2,477,309 18,784,821 17,955,694 
710,613 618,695 4,633,435 4,084,924 
89,000 350,000 623,000 1,137,500 
166 1,297 3,471 
621,447 4,009,138 2,943,953 
593,228 


Freight revenue .. 
Passenger revenue . 
Total oper. rev. ...++++- ae 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment. 


1, 
2, 


Total expenses incl. other 


eeeee 


Taxes . 

Uncollectible ry. rev., et 
Net after taxes, etc. 
Net after rents 


C oe 
268,695 
268,921 





i 


3,945,814 2,896,992 
881.65 881.65 881.65 
79.1 80.2 61.5 


Aver. miles operated .. 
Operating ratio »..e+eeree 


881.65 
80.0 


1,566,653 


1,944.58 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


* (As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Central, of Georgia Railway. 
July Seven Months 
1929 1929 1928 
560,556 10,944,808 11,028,458 
284,495 2,141,061 2,304,234 
056,003 14,599,981 14,729,264 
257,655 1,991,030 1,863,674 
361,706 2,545,112 2,628,642 
779,195 5,478,756 5,696,528 
11,237,009 11,424,801 
8,362,972 3,304,463 
899,163 881,501 
5,875 
2,457,934 
2,469,139 
1,944.58 
17.0 


1928 
1,724,142 
320,311 
2,206,366 
263,891 
287,323 
860,836 
1,670,210 
536,156 
120,644 
275 
415,237 
400,794 
1,911.82 

75.7 


489,350 
135,065 
1,198 
353,097 
363,778 2,384,620 
1,911.82 


76.2 17.6 


3,060 
2,419,902 


the applicant and the bondholders’ pro- 
tective committee of the Bridgton & 
Saco River, been fixed tentatively at 
$27,000, and application for an order 
authorizing sale of the property at that 
price has been made to the court having 
charge of the receivership. We have 
found the value of the property for rate- 
making purposes to be $360,563 as of 
June 30, 1916. (97 I. C. C. 715.) 

The line to be acquired is the only 
railroad serving the towns of Bridgton 
and Harrison. It is represented that the 
largest manufacturing and lumbering 
operations in the territory served by the 
railroad are conducted in these towns 
and that: these industries can not con- 
veniently be served by any other means 
of transportation than by railroad. It 
is further represented that, if the appli- 
cant is permitted to acquire and operate 
this line, these industries will continue 
operation; otherwise, the line must be 
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Banking 


Trade and Finance 


For July Exceeded 
_ Average La 


Monthly Report Issued by 
Reserve Board Shows 
Gain in Prices of 


Wholesale Goods. 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
increased during July in silk and shoe 
factories and in meat packing plants, and 
there was also a larger output of bitumi- 
nous coal and crude petroleum than in 
June, Reports for the first half of Au- 
gust indicate sustained activity in the 
iron and stel and automobile industries, 
and a further increase in the output of 
coal and petroleum 

~ Employment 


Decrease Shown. 

Employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries decreased in July by less than 1 
per cent while a somewhat greater de- 
crease in pry rolls was reported. At this 
level, factory employment and pay rolls, 
as in earlier months, were larger than 
in any other year since 1926. 

Value of construction contracts awarded 
in July was higher than in the preceding 
month or in July, 1928, reflecting chiefly 
a sharp increase in contracts for public 
works and utilities. For the first half of 
August, however, total contracts declined 
to.a level below the corresponding period 
a year ago, 

The August estimate of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicates a wheat 
erop of 774,000,000 bushels, slightly be- 
low the five-year average, and 128,000,- 
000 bushels below last year’s production, 
and a corn crop approximately equal to 
the : five-year average crop and about 
100,000,000 bushels smaller than in 1928. 


The cotton crop is estimated at 15,543,- | 


000 bales, 7 per cent larger than last 


year, 
Car Loadings Increase. — f 

Distribution —Freight-car loadings in 
creased seasonally during July and the 
first two weeks of August, reflecting 
chiefly increased loadings of coal, grain, 
and ore, while shipments of miscellaneous 
freight continued in about the same vol- 
ume as in June. Sales of department 
stores declined seasonally from June and 
on a daily basis were about the same as 
in July a year ago. 

Prices.—Wholesale prices in July con- 
tinued the rise which began in June, ac- 
cording to the index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, reflecting chiefly higher 
prices for farm products and their man- 
ufactures, particularly livestock and 
meats, grains, and flour, and potatoes. 
Prices of hides and leather also increased. 


Wool, rayon, and textile products de-| 


clined slightly in price. There was a 
marked advance in the pricé of sugar 
and rubber prices also rose somewhat. 
Prices of petroleum and gasoline de- 
clined and prices of iron and steel were 
somewhat lower. Saeed 

During the first three wecks in August 
there were declines in the prices of cot- 
ton, petroleum, beef, sugar, oats, rubber, 
and tin, and marked fluctua*ions in prices 
of pork and wheat. 

Loans Shcw Gain. 


Bank credit.—Loans for commercial | 


purposes by reporting member banks in- 
creased to new high levels during the 
four weeks ended Aug. 14, while se- 
curity loans, after increasing further 
during the latter part of July, declined 
during the first two weeks in August. 
Member bank borrowing at the re- 
serve banks averaged $45,000,000 less 
during the week ended Aug. 17 than 
the week ended July 20, reflecting in- 
creased sales of acceptances to the re- 
serve banks, and further imports of gold. 
Open market rates on call and time 
loans on securities were firmer during 
the last half of July and the first week 
of August. During the second week of 
August rates on call loans declined while 
rates on commercial paper in the open 


market advanced from 6 to 6% per cent. | 


On Aug. 8 the discount rate of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York was 
increased from 5 to 6 per cent, and the 
buying rate of bankers’ acceptances was 
reduced from 5% to the market rate of 
5% per cent. 


Silver Imports Into India 
Record Recent Advance 


Silver imports into India for the pe- | 


riod Aug. 10 to Aug. 22, inclusive, to- 
taled 1,324,000 ounces, according to a 
cable dispatch to the Department of 
Commerce from its Bombay office Aug. 
27. 
statement follows: 

The imports ‘originated from the fol- 
lowing oints: Port Said, 620,000 
ounces; lee York, 461,000 ounces; Mar- 
seilles, 198,000 ounces; and Durban, 45,- 
000 ounces. During the period from Aug. 
8 to Aug. 9, inclusive, imports totaled 
approximately 768,000 ounces. 

Currency in reserve Aug. 15 totaled 
1,050,200,000 rupees in silver coins as 
compared with 1,040,400,000 rupees on 
Aug. 7. Bullion in reserve was un- 
changed at 46,200,000 rupees. 

Silver stocks were estimated on Aug. 
22 at 1,900 bars, showing a decrease of 
300 bars since the last cable of Aug. 15. 
The weekly offtake as cabled on Aug, 24 
was 875 bars, showing an increase of 
777 bars since Aug. 15. As the result 
of bear covering sympathy, the market is 
feeling steady, according to advices from 
Shanghai. 


Radio Sets Under Control 
Of Government in Denmark 


The use of radio receiving sets in Den- | 


mark is apparently continuing to increase 
steadily, according to a recent survey, 
the commercial attache at Copenhagen, 
H. Sorensen, has informed the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Department’s 
statement follows in full text: 

Ow July 1, 1929, 273,000 receiving sets 
were reported to be in use and paid a 
license fee to the government. 

This indicates an increase of about | 
20,000 during the past year. | 

Thé state continues to have a monop- 
oly on radio transmission in Denmark| 
and the license tax paid for each receiv- 
ing set during the past year had 
amounted to near 3,000,000 crowns. The 
state radio transmitting service is plan- 
ning to erect its own building in the.near 
future. 


news of Fi- 
found on 


Additional 
nance will be 
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Water Power 


Public Ownership of Power Sources 


Is Recommended by Senator Norr 


The full text of the Department’s | 


is 


st Year Progressive Inheritance Tax and Direct Election of Presi- 
dents Also Are Advocated. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


step toward universal and international 
peace. If there were no profit in pre- 
paring for war this universal, interna- 
tional armament race would be unknown. 

We have recently passed through a 
World War, the greatest in all history— 
a war which, we were made to believe, 
was fought to forever end war, and yet, 
10 years after its close, we find the 
nations of the world, our Nation among 
the rest, spending more money in prepa- 
ration for war than ever before. Our 
Government is now spending, annually, 
more money in preparing for future wars 
than was ever spent in any 20 years of 
peace before the Wérld War. 


The nations of the world have recently 
signed a universal treaty outlawing war 
and agreeing never, in the future, to re- 
sort to war for the settlement of any 
international dispute; and yet, in the face 
of this agreement, we are recklessly go- 
ing forward, during times of profound 
peace, spending more money annually for 
a bigger army and a bigger navy, which, 
we foolishly say, is done as an insurance 
of peace. The aim, it is claimed, is to 
build a navy and establish an army so 
great, so powerful, that no other nation, 
through fear alone, would think of fight- 
ing us. 
maintain peace by frightening other na- 
tions in regard to our preparedness and 
our strength. The fallacy of this doc- 
trine is that this great race is partici- 
pated in by all the other nations and that 
|every other great nation is doing the 
| Same as we are doing. 





| : . 
Universal Preparation 
Is Great Cause of War 


| One of the causes of war, and_ the 
| greatest cause of the great World War, 
|was this universal preparation for war. 
|Each nation seems compelled to out- 
|strip every other nation, all the time 
professing peaceful intentions. History 
|shows that continual preparation for 
war will bring on war. If the world 
continues to arm itself, no matter what 
its proclamations for peace may be, the 
inevitable war will follow. 

A great nation ought to set an ex- 
ample to the world, and, in order to 
make it possible to make such an ex- 
ample effective, it ought to announce 
\that even in the preparation for war 
there shall be no private profit, gain or 
enrichment; that the weapons of human 
destruction, if they must be made, will 
be prepared by the Government; that 
|naval vessels will be built in Govern- 
ment navy yards; and that private cor- 
porations and private monopoly shall 
|have no opportunity to be enriched by 
the expenditure of these vast sums of 
jmoney. If our nation took this stand, 
the universal propaganda for a larger 
army and a bigger navy would dis- 
appear. If the civilized world once knew 
that America was taking such a step, 
this universal race for military su- 
premacy would vanish.’ 

But the greed of monopoly is not con- 
fined to war, and the profit which mo- 
nopoly makes out of war is in turn used 
to control Government in all other di- 
rections. This was well understood by 
the immortal Lincoln and he many times 
expressed his fear that the immense 
wealth of individuals and corporations 
accruing from war would be used in 
time of peace to oppress the people. 

In the days of Washington million- 
aires were unknown, and even in the 
days of Lincoln combinations and monop- 
oly had not publicly shown their power 
and their influence. But one of the great 
evils which always springs from war is 
the enrichment of individuals and cor- 
porations which profit by war. You can- 
not harvest a crop of millionaires with- 
out making an army o7 paupers. 


Economic Slavery the 
Result of Monopoly 


Wealth, when combined in immense 
| quantities, is always a stumbling block 
in the advancement of civilization. Com- 
binations and trusts formed for profit 
can bring in their wake a new kind o 
slavery. Under the leadership of Abra- 
|ham Lincoln we abolished human slav- 
| ery, but, since that day, there has grown 
up in our country, powerful combina- 
tions and monopolies which were unheard 
of then. There never was a time in the 
history of our country when combined 
wealth possessed the power over Gov- 
ernment which it possesses today. Eco- 
|nomie slavery is the ultimate result of 
complete combination of money, and eco- 
nomic slavery is as cruel, as merciless, 
and as effective as slavery based upon 
the color of the human skin. 

When combinations of wealth control 
our politics and our political parties, the 
common people are forgotten and the 
power of wealth looks only to the hap- 
piness, contentment and enrichment of 
those in control. When monopoly con- 
trols the policies of our great political 
| parties, the slavery which Lincoln abol- 
ished shows itself along other lines and 
in other ways. It eventually controls 
Government in all its branches. It names 
the appointees for thousands of our im- 
portant offices. It controls the sources 
of information and the political machin- 
ery which governs elections. 

The man who is’ compelled to toil 
against his wish and contrary to. his 
will is a slave. We have seen, in recent 
years, Federal judges who were ap- 
pointed in most cases through the 
| mighty influence of wealth to positions 
|of unlimited power, for life, issuing in- 
| junctions in labor disputes, which, in ef- 
fect, bring about involuntary servitude. 
These injunctions have denied access to 
the courts. They have denied to toiling 
masses the rights Which are essential to 
human freedom. The tyranny of some 
of these injunctions, in their effect, re- 
mind us of the days when slavery was 
recognized by our Constitution. 

The time will soon come when we must 
by constitutional amendment, take away 
the life tenure of office of men appointed 
to the judiciary through the influence 
of partisan political machines. 

he spirit of Lincoln still lives, and 
it is sufficient to lead the people to change 
our fundamental law so as to abolish any 
form of involuntary servitude regardless 
of the conditions upon which it is based. 
Not only will an enlightened and civil- 
ized people demand that all forms of 
slavery shall be abolished, but they will 
likewise demand that every citizen’s 
voice shall be heard in the selection of a 








| 
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Chief Magistrate and that political ma- 
chines and selfish combinations of wealth 
shall be dethroned in their unlimited 
power which our political practices have 


This means that we desire to} 


given them in the selection of our 
President. 


When our forefathers framed the Con- 


said, in a governmental experiment. 
They were taking away from the king 
some of his power and giving it to the 


far they should go in this step. There- 
fore, they provided that the President 
should be elected by an electoral college. 
It was intended that the presidential elec- 
tors should exercise a discretion in the 
selection of a Chief Magistrate, but, from 
long practice, step by step, political ma- 
chines have gained control and adopted 


which deprive the ordinary citizen of any 


|tant step of our Government. 
The electoral college provided for in 


complete enjoyment of freedom by the 
electorate. It is a useless, unnecessary 
and hampering step in giving to the 
people the freedom which our fore- 
fathers intended they should have and 


struggled to attain. 
Proposes Abolishment 
Of Electoral College 


stitution of the United States, giving 


is a necessary step which must and will 
be taken when the people realize that 
it stands between them and complete 
|freedom of citizenship. 

The ordinary citizen has nothing to 
say as to who shall be President. The 
national conventions, as everyone knows, 
are controlled by political combinations 
and partisan, political machinery. Spe- 
cial intcrests, able to supply money for 





dominant, and such a thing as electing 
an independent candidate for President, 
under our political system, is possible 
}in practice. ; 

The control of our Government by 
special interests is the pure obstacle 
standing in the way of a government. 
“of the people, by the people, for the 
people.” In fact, if Lincoln were alive 
todav and engaged in a national contest 
he would be denounced as a bolshevist 
for uttering these memorable words— 
words which are the foundation prin- 
ciple of every democracy. Monopoly 
| would agree with Lincoln on one of these 





him on the other two. 


ple,” but at that point it would part 
company. It would have a government 
of the people, by monopoly, for mo- 
nopoly. 

Cites Activities of 


Electric Companies 

The power and influence of monopoly 
in the control of our political and eco- 
nomic system has been recently very 
| effectively shown by the investigation 
|made by the Federal Trade Commission 
|of the activities of the so-called power 
trust. The-disclosures in this investiga- 
tion have shocked the moral sensibilities 
of the Nation. The evidence produced 


demonstrates that the power trust is| 


the greatest monopoly which has even 
been put together by human ingenuity. 
With its sinister and selfish motives it 
has invaded the public schools. It has 
contaminated the colleges by indirectly 
bribing our professors. It has controlled 
the legislatures of our States. It has 


States Senate. It has approached the 
|minister in the pulpit. It has brow- 
| beaten, purchased and contaminated the 
|public press. It has not forgotten vari- 
ous social and economic organizations, It 
has sent its emissaries into women’s 


It has controlled secret, economic, po- 
|litical and religious societies. It has 
|}undertaken to control the election of 
| judges and has spent millions of money 
|in its various attempts to control politi- 
| cal organizations and elections from road 
| overseer to President. It has spent mil- 
lions of dollars to build up a public senti- 
ment favorable to its ideas on the owner- 
ship and control of public utilities, It 
has done all these things by secret, 
underhanded, dishonorable and unpatri- 
|otic methods. It was sufficiently power- 
|ful to prevent both of the great domi- 
nant political parties of the Nation from 
putting- into their platforms any word 
of condemnation. Its emissaries have 
secretly overrun the country in its at- 
tempts to control all the activities of 
|man, with the ultimate object of finally 
jowning and controlling the generation 
and distribution of electric current over 
the entire United States. It has not 
hesitated to participate in all elections 
and to blacken the character and ques- 
tion the patrotism of every candidate 
or citizen and every organization which 
has dared to interfere with its program. 
Its ultimate aim is complete ownership 
and distribution of electric power. 

| We are living in the dawn of an elec- 
tric age. Electricity is becoming as com- 
mon and as necessary in our homes as 
water. Every rippling stream which 
trickles down the mountain-side and 
flows through the meadows to the sea is 
capable of producing this unseen and 
but little understood element which man 
has called “electricity.” This unseen but 
powerful element is fast becoming a 
necessary part. of our civilization. It 
is necessary in the control and the man- 
agement of all manufacturing establish- 
ments. It can turn the tireless wheels 
of industry in the greatest factory and, 
with equal accuracy and precision, it 
can perform various and numberless 
household duties in the humblest homes. 
It relieves the drudgery of the house- 
wife. It performs the work of the 
laborer, the miner, the manufacturer, 
and all other branches of industry. 

If this necessity of human life is to 
be owned and controlled by monopoly, 
then the people will ultimately become 
the economic slaves of the owners of 
this modern necessity. In the main, it 
is developed from our natural resources. 

This great necessity of our existence, 
a part of the very sinews of our life and 
our civilization, must be taken to the 
factories and to the homes of our people 
without being loaded down with monopo- 
listic costs and profits. It is rapidly be- 
coming a part of our civilization and the 











will of an all-wise Creator in giving this 
blessing to mankind must not be per- 
verted and used by private monopoly for 


stitution they were engaged as I have | 


people, and yet they hesitated as to how | 


methods in the selection of the President | 


participation in that—the most impor- | 


the Constitution stands in the way of | 


the freedom which Lincoln, in his day, | 


The abolishment of the electoral col- | 
lege by a proper amendment to the Con- | 


to the electors the freedom of the ballot, | 


the sinews of a political campaign are | 


only in theory but absolutely impossible | 


| propositions, but would disagree with | 
It would say, | 
with Lincoln, “government of the peo- | 


attempted to buy seats in the United | 


}clubs and into Boy Scout organizations. | 


U.S. Treasury 
Statement 


Aug. 24. 
Made Public Aug. 27, 1929. 


| Receipts. 
| Customs receipts . 


| Internal-revenue receipts: 


; Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 


Miscellaneous receipts . 


$2,182,455.04 
469,111.60 


2,080,268.68 
169,049.27 


interna: 


. 


4,900,884.59 | 
103,400,670.88 


108,301,555.47 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures 
| Interest on public debt. 
| Refunds of receipts .... 
| Panama Canal 
| Operations in special ac- 
| counts eas Leek 
| Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund .. 
| Civil-service 
fund 3a 
| Investment of trust 
1 EGNOS «00. .0 . 


Total ordinary receipts 
| Balance previous day... 


2,515,842.88 
86,042.17 | 
381,634.93 | 
10,129.06 | 


386,138.50 
54,691.51 

retirement 

11,108.04 


102,862.60 


Total ordinary 
expenditures .... 
| Other public debt ex 
penditures er 
Balance today 


. 3,548,449.69 | 
3,135,906.25 | 
101,617,199.53 


108,301,555.47 | 


private gain—for the subjugation and} 
overburdening of the people. 

We have seen monopolies grow until, 
| like a colossus, they now tower toward 
heaven’s canopy to such an extent that 
the danger which Lincoln feared con- 
fronts us. This danger is growing) 
greater and getting nearer. I have no} 
fear but that the patriotic people of the 
| nation will meet it as they have met 
| every other danger which has ever con- 
fronted our Government. 

From the days of Lincoln many of 
our great leaders and political econo- 
mists have pointed out this danger, and 
it has been suggested by them that the 
danger to our Government and our social 
fabric which comes from the amassing 
of such huge fortunes could be at least 
partially met by the enactment of a Fed- 
eral progressive inheritance tax. But 
every effort to enact such a tax, which 
would curtail the evils of unreasonable 
wealth, has been strenuously fought by 
the same combinations and monopolies 
which have been growing in power and 
influence since the days of Lincoln. 


| Progressive Taxing 
Of Inheritances Urged 


A progressive inheritance tax, prop- 
erly drafted, giving liberal exemptions, 
is the least burdensome of any tax ever 
devised. It is inexpensive to operate. It 
makes its levies where they are least 
burdensome and, besides raising a large 
amount of revenue for the administra- 
tion of Government, it curtails and 
greatly eliminates the danger to gov- 
ernment and society which comes from 





| Feb. 


| six months. 


| throughout the country. 





the amassing and combining of large 
fortunes. 
be so drafted that it would permit ex- 
|emptions sufficient for the testator to | 
| provide for the comfort and even the lux- 
| ury of those dependent unon him during 
| his life, and then the rate should pro- 


The inheritance tax ought to | 





gressively advance so as to make it im- |} 
possible for a human being to continue 
combination and monopoly beyond the | 
term of his natural life. | 

I have an abiding faith that all the 
great questions which confront us as a} 
people will eventually be solved by the 
people and for the people; that the dan- 
gers of the future feared by Lincoln 
will be met b:° his descendants as fully 
and as patriotically as he and his ad- 
visors met the serious questions of gov- 
ernment which confronted them in the 
dark days of the Civil War. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| School in China to Study 


| Methods of American Firms | 


An opportunity is afforded American 
| manufacturers to familiarize the Chinese 
with American methods of production 


American Consul C. E. Gauss at Tient-' 


ment of Commerce Aug. 27. The full | 
text of the Department’s statement) 
follows: 
The Hautes Etudes Industrielles et 
| Commerciales, a higher industrial and | 
|commercial institution conducted by a 
| religious organization, has decided to 
abandon its custom of giving its instruc- 
| tion entirely in French and to adopt 
American methods of education, using 
the English language. In this conection, | 
the rector of the school is interested in| 
obtaining models, sample machine tools, 
testing apparatus, as well as samples of | 
representative American manufactured | 
products, for use in connection with the | 
| courses of study and in laboratories and | 
| workshops. 
| 


Parcel Post Convention | 
Made With Leeward Islands; 


| The Post Office Department has con- | 
cluded a parcel post convention with the | 
| Leeward Islands, effective Sept. 1, the | 
| Department announced Aug. 27, the ac- | 
ition being taken by the Department in | 
line with a policy adopted some time | 
ago to encourage better trade relations 
with countries in the Pan American | 
| group. 

| The convention, it was explained | 
|orally, is a part of the Department’s | 
program, since it is planning to give| 
ithe countries contiguous to South Amer- 
ica a vew air mail service. Plans for 
this service call for stops in both the 
Leeward and Windward Islands. The 
service will be expended later down the 
jeast coast of South America to Buenos 
Aires, which is to be linked ultimately 
with an American air mail service now 
flying down the west coast of South 
America as far as Peru. 








Value of New Jersey Line 
Is Fixed for Rate Making 


The final value for rate-making pur- | 
poses of the property of the Morristown 
& Erie Railroad Company, owned and} 
used, has been fixed at $419,350, as of | 
June 30, 1918, by the Interstate Com-| 
merce Commission, it was announced on | 
| Aug. 27, 
| The carrier owns and operates a steam | 
railroad line from Morristown to Essex | 
Falls, N. J., with a branch line from | 
Monroe to Malapardis, having a total of | 
17,072 miles of track. | 








and products, according to a report from | 


sin, China, made public by the Depart- | 


Budgets 


Financial Situation 
In Norway Improved 


By Gold Standard 


‘Period of Transitign Attend- 
ed With Economic Diffi- 
culties Said to Have 
Been Concluded. 


Strained financial conditions, reflected 
in the raise of discount rate from 5 to 
6 per cent in Norway during 1928, were 
appreciably relieved by the country’s re- 
turn. to the gold standard on May 1, 
1928, according to the annual report of 
the Bank of Norway, just made public 
in the current Federal Reserve Bulletin. 

The return to the gold standard was 
effected without serious difficulties, the 
report stated, and the restoration of this 
system is said to have marked the end 


|of “a period of transition under which 


economic and financial conditions suf- 
fered for a series of years.” 

The bank’s 1928 annual report, as ap- 
pearing in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, 


| ollows in full text: 


The annual report of the Bank of 
Norway for 1928 was presented to the 
general meeting of shareholders on 
19, 1929. The statement of Mr. 
N. Rygg, governor of the bank, con- 
tains the following discussion of the 


|credit situation and the return to the 


gold standard: 

The year 1928, like several years pre- 
ceding, was a period of considerable 
difficulty, particularly during the first 
On Feb. 1 the bank rate 
was raised from 5 to 6 per cent. This 
was made necessary chiefly because of 
the sharp decline in deposits, not only 
in the .arger financial centers but 
The bank had, 
furthermore, to meet substantial de- 
mands for accommodation and at the 
same time to sell foreign exchange in 
large volume, all of which created a 
strained position. While any one of 
these factors would have made an ad- 
vance in the discount rate advisable, 
their combined influence made it in- 
evitable. 

Advances Considered. 


A reduction of one-half per cent in the 
official discount rate—from 6 per cent 
to 5% per cent—was made effective on 
Mar. 27, and since that date the rate 
has remained unchanged, although at 
times the situation has been such as to 


warrant consideration of* an advance. | 


The higher interest rates ruling in for- 
eign markets and the competitive in- 
fluence of the higher rates in drawing 
funds from Norway have been among 
the more weighty arguments in favor 
of an advance. We have nevertheless 
made it our policy to maintain the rate 
unchanged as long as conditions justified 
our doing so, and in this respect have 
followed the policy of other countries 
which are endeavoring to keep their 
rates as reasonable as possible. Fur- 
thermore, the culmination in February 
of the undue expansion of loans, and 
their. subsequent decline in volume, as- 
sisted us.in keeping the rate unchanged. 
Gold Standard Reestablished. 
When the situation had 


lishment of the gold standard in Norway 
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| was again taken under consideration. 
| This measure was now generally felt to | 
have become necessary. In view of the | 
i fact that all preliminary essential condi- 
‘tions had been met,’ further postpone- 
ment of the return to gold could only 
do harm, and would create an unfavor- 
able psychological reaction. On Apr. 7, 
1928, therefore, the board of directors of | 
the Bank of Norway proposed to the 
Treasury that redemptions of notes in 
gold should be resumed, and this meas- 
ure made effective as from May 1, 1928. 
This action marked the end of a period 
of transition under which our economic 
and financial situation had suffered for 
a series of years. For so long as a cur- 
rency remains inconvertible, there is the 
ever-present danger that such equilib- 
rium as has been attained may ve de- 
stroyed. Restoration of the gold stand- 
ard has restored that monetary system 
which has power to maintain economic 
equilibrium in spite of psychological un- 
certainties. The return of the gold 
standard may, on the whole, be said to 
have been effected without serious dif- 
ficulties, 


Exchange Markct Satsifactory. 


As a result of the reestablishment of 
the gold standard, shipments of bullion 
to foreign markets will again form a 
regular part of our operations as in the 
case of other countries on the gold stand- 
ard. Up to the present time, however, 
no such shipments have been necessary 
because the bank’s holdings of foreign 
exchange have been sufficient to meet ail 
| requirements. The foreign exchange 
market generally developed along satis- 
factory lines. The situation was easier 
than it had been in 1927, notwithstanding 
the unusual demand for foreign bills at 
the beginning of the year. The supply 
has as a rule been adequate; the surplus 
has been larger than in 1927; and the de- 
mand has on the whole been in smaller 
volume, } 


Something should ‘be said about the | 
place which the Bank of Norway occu- 
pies in the credit system. As a result of 
the abnormal situation during recent 
years, the Bank of Norway has been 
compelled to assume numerous tasks 
which do not strictly belong to a bank 
of issue. This is more or less inevitable 
in the case of a small country. At pres- 
ent, however, these extraordinary tasks 
are to a.considerable extent being given 
up, and the bank is becoming more free 
to devote itself once more to its normal 
functions, The Bank of Norway can not 
for some time, however, limit its activities | 
exclusively to those of a central bank. 
It must continue, under certain circum- | 
stances, to make direct advances and | 
probably to expand this activity. | 

Lending Varies. 


Such lending will, of course, be widely 
different in different parts of the coun- 
try and will be determined, among other | 
factors, by the amount of financial sup- 
port which can be made available by | 
other institutions. In some districts the | 
| Bank of Norway has become the most | 
| important credit institution. In other | 
| districts the bank intervenes only for| 








| the purpose of supplementing according | 


| to local credit needs such bankin 
| ties as already exist. 
The first duty of the Bank of Norway 


g facili- 


| defined limits. This is especially true 


is to safeguard the stability of the mone- | 
tary system; consequently the activity | 
of the bank is restricted within clearly | 
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New York, Aug. 27.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
ing: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 


522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for .the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: - 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) : 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) . 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (neso, gold) 

Brazil (milreis) .. 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


Our August 
Investment Review 


summarizes the Stock and Bond 
Markets and analyzes the follow- 
ing stocks: 


New Haven 
Svutpern Pacific 
Ameriean Smelting 
Columbia Gas & Electric 
Reliable Stores Corporation 


A copy will be sent you 
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HORNBLOWER> 
& WEEKS 
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NEW YoRE 
BOSTON 
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DETROIT 

PROVIDENCE 
PORTLAND, Mb. 
CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH 
Members of the New York, 
| Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pitts- 
| |' burgh, and Detroit Stock Exchanges 








| as regards the granting of loans. Noth- 


improved | ing should or will be done which will | 
| somewhat, the question of the reestab- 


imperil the excellent position which the 
| bank has achieved. 


|, @nd the New York Curb Exehange. 


Where National Posting Machines 
protect savings accounts— 


In Brooklyn 


Brooklyn Savings Bank 


Brownsville Savings Bank 


Bushwick § 


Church Lane Savings 


Bank 


City Savings Bank 
East New York Savings 


Bank 


Greenpoint 


Kings Highway Savings 


Bank 


Lincoln Savings Bank 


Prudential 


Queensboro Savings Bank 
Williamsburgh Savings 


Bank 


American Exchange 
Irving Trust Co. 


American Trust Co. 
Bank of the United States 


Bank 


avings Bank 


Bank 
Chemical Na 


h 
Seteds nae Flatbush Nat 


Bay Parkaway National 


Bushwick National Bank 


Bensonhurst National 


tional Bank 


First National Bank 


ional Bank 


Globe Exchange Bank 


Granite National Bank 


Savings Bank Manufacture 


Company 


Lafayette National Bank 


rs Trust Co. 


Municipal Bank & Trust 


National City Bank 


Trust Co. 


Peoples National Bank 
Prospect National Bank & 


Unity State Bank 


The National:Posting Machine 


FOR SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


Product of The National Cash Register Co. 


Dayton, Ohio 
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Reorganized Firm 
Held to Retain Right 
To Patented Device 


Inventor Who Gave Shop- 


right to Predecessor Com- | 
pany Continued in Em- 
ploy of New Concern. 


| 
| 
} 
Eocar N. DOoLLIn, PLAINTIFF, V. PRE-| 
CISION CASTINGS Co., INC., J. WILTSIE | 

. KNAPP AND FREDERICK P. ASSMANN. 

Equity No. 617, DisTRIcT COURT FOR) 

THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW! 

Yorxk. | 

N HOLDING that the defendant had 

a shopright to the use of patents 
1447285 and 1469074, for fluid pressure 
control mechanism, the District Court | 
for the Northern District of New York, | 
in the opinion herein, declared that where 
the inventor entered the employ of a| 
company to develop new machines, agree- | 
ing to take a share of the profits of in- 
stallations in foreign countries, and after 
experimenting, developing, constructing 
and installing the machine, his employer 
went bankrupt, and the inventor re- 
mained in the employ of the receiver and 
subsequently the purchaser in_ bank- 
muptcy, aiding in reorganization, the pur- 
chaser has a shopright to the use of the 
patent. 

Charles McC. Chapman for the plain- 
tiff; Denison & Thompson (Leroy B. 
Williams. of counsel) for the defendants. 

The full text of the opinion of District 
Judge Bryant follows: 

This is an action in equity for infringe- 
ment of two patents granted to plaintiff 
and numbered 1447285 and 1469074. The 
invention covered fluid pressure control 
mechansim. The validity of these patents 
is not questioned by defendants. 

Empleyed to Improve Machines. 

The plaintiff entered the employ of the | 
Precision Casting Co., Inc., in the year 
1918. At that time he had about six | 
years experience in the die casting busi- , 
ness. Defendant Knapp was president | 
or vice president of the company and) 
Frank E. Wade was a large stockholder 
and held some office and was the finan- 
cial backer of the concern. Plaintiff 
was employed under an oral agreement. 
At the time of his employement it was 
undertstood by all connected therewith 
that he was to develop new machines for, 
and to improve machines uSed by, the 
Precision Co. - | 

-In addition to this work he performed 
duties usually devolving upon a general 
manager. Soon after entering the em- 
ploy of the company he began working 
out a design for a fluid pressure control 
mechanism for die casting machines. The 
company furnished men, material and 
place to work. Sometime later a design 
was perfected and made and applied to 
the machines. The design was later | 
patented by Dollin. 

Plaintiff continued to work for the! 
company under the oral contract for up- 
wards of one year, and then a written 
agreement was entered into between the | 
parties. Plaintiff had perfected, or nearly 
perfected, his patents at that time and 
they had been‘ applied to several ma- 
chines in the company’s factory. 


Company Became Bankrupt. 


The contract, or agreement, among 
other things, provided for the payment 
to plaintiff of 40 per cent of the net 
profits of the sale and installation of die 
casting plants, machinery and equip- 
ment in foreign countries. This pay- 
ment to be made in addition to the other 
arrangements for remuneration made in 
the contract. One of the purposes or 
objects of the agreements was the secur- 
ing to the company of the services of 
said Dollin and the benefit of his skill, 
knowledge and experience for a period 
of three years. Prior to the expiration 
of the said agreement, the Precision 
Casting Co., Inc., went into bankruptcy. 
A receiver was appointed and conducted 
the business for something over a year. 

During this time Dollin remained in 
the employ of the receiver and performed 
substantially the same duties that he 
did prior to the receivership. The ma- 
chines with the devices covered by plain- | 
tiff’s patents were operated and plaintiff 
looked after the operafion, upkeep a.id 
repair of the “ame. In 1928 the plant 
and machinery were sold at public sale 
and bid in by the said Frank E. Wade, a 
stockholder and creditor of the old 
company, and one of the _ persons 
who entered into the original agreement 
of employment with plaintiff. The busi- 
ness was reorganized, through the in- 
teresting of new capital, and a new cor- 
poration under the same name was 
formed and took over the property bid 
in by Wade. 

Aided in Reorganization. 

During the period of reorganization 
Dollin, on various occasions, showed the 
property and machinery, including the} 
devices in question, to the persons whom 
Wade was trying to, and did ultimately, 
interest in the enterprise. When the 
new company was formed Dollin ,con- 
tinued in its employ, performing prac- 


the old company. 
the new company for upwards of a year 


and during that time caused the ma-)| order to show cause the trustee, among | 


chines to be operated and looked after 
the repairs and replacements thereof. 
Letters patent were issued to him in 
1923, very near the time when he severed 
his employment with the company. There 
is not any claim that the new company 
has ever sold any die casting machines 
covered by the patents of the plaintiff 
The infringement is based upon the use 
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\Lack of Funds in Bankrupt’s Estate 


Clears Trustee 


Failure to Co 


First NATIONAL BANK OF 
GIRARDEAU, APPELLANT, V. HERMAN 
Lurcy, TRUSTEE IN BANKRUPTCY. No. 
8236, CircuIT CouRT oF APPEALS FOR 
THE EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 

An order directing a trustee to pay a 
certain sum out of funds in his hands 
belonging to the bankrupt estate does not 
preclude the trustee, on an order to show 
cause why he should not be adjudged 
guilty of contempt for.failure to comply 
therewith, from showing that he holds 
no funds of the bankrupt the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Cir- 


|cuit holds in the opinion herein. 


The court recognized the well estab- 
lished rule that a bankrupt will not be 
permitted, on the return of a rule to| 
show cause why he should not be found! 
{guilty of contempt for failure to comply 
with a turnover order, to show that he 
did not have in his. possession or under 
his control the property theretofore 
ordered to be turned over by him, since 
to raise the question at the hearing on 


| the return of the rule would be to permit} said trustee’s return thereto and said| 


him to relitigate a matter which has be- 
come res judicata by virtue of the origi- 
nal finding and order. 


| Order Held to Be 
| Conditional on Funds 


| *An order which is conditional upon 
| funds being in the bankrupt estate, how- 
ever, cannot have the effect of compel- 
| ling the trustee to pay the funds out of 
|his own pockets after he has shown that 


mply With Turnover Order Held to Be Justi- 
fied When Money Is Depleted. 


CaPE, not drawn by him but drawn by the court 
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Patents 


| Cancellation of Mark 
of Contempt Charge’ Denied When Names 


Show Dissimilarity 


Dismissal of Proceeding in 
Motion Upheld Where 
Evidence Could Not 
Change Decision. 


itself. That the court allowed all claims 
which were paid and countersigned all 
checks and this trustee had nothing to 
do whatsoever with the payment of any 
claims. That he signed checks in blank 
at the request of the referee in bank-| MoRGAN 
ruptcy and that the referee in bank- 
ruptcy filled out all said checks and de- 
livered them without the knowledge of 
| trustee here. 


SasH & Door CoMPANY V.} 
CADILLAG FLUSHLITE Door COMPANY. | 
APPLICATION FOR CANCELLATION NO. 
1898, First ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
OF PATENTS. 


HE trade mark “Flushwood” was 

held in this proceeding on appeal 
not to be deceptively similar to “Cadillac | 
Flushlite Doors” when both are used on | 
doors, since “flush” is descriptive of 
doors and “wood” and “lite” are not 
similar, ~ 


“There are no funds in the estate to 
pay said sum and said trustee stands 
now willing to pay over all funds in said 
estate and has always been willing to 
| do so, and that now there are $98.88 in 
said estate and is willing and now ready 
to pay over said sum or any sum in his 
hands as trustee, and does not intend 


Jnsurance 


in any way to disobey the order of this 
court so far as in his ability to, do.” 

The bank moved for judgment on the 
| pleadings, whereupon the court made the 
| following order: 





ito commit said trustee for contempt, 
bank’s motion for judgment on the plead- 
| ings, and said bank’s admission of the 
| fact that said trustee has in his hands 
| only $98.88 belonging to the estate 
| wherewith to pay the $1,500 that he 
| has heretofore been ordered to pay, aii 
having heretofore been taken up and 
heard by the court, together with the 
|argument of counsel for said bank and 
argument of counsel for said trustee, and 
}all said matters having been duly sub- 


“The petition of said bank for an order | 


It was also held that where, in the 
proceeding for cancellation of a trade | 
| mark, the testimony cannot afford ground 
|for reaching a different conclusion, the 
petition for cancellation may be dis- | 


| : ° 
missed on motion. 





Appeal from examiner of interfer- | 
ences. 1 
Edward D. Jones, Albert L. Jacobs, | 
and Eugene E. Stevens for Morgan Sash | 
1 & Door Company; Clarence A. O’Brien 
for Cadillac Flushlite Door Company. 
The full text of the opinion of First | 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: | 
This case comes on for review, on 
appeal of the petitioner, Morgan Sash 
and Door Company, of the decision of 
the examiner of trade marks granting 
the motion of the respondent, regis- 
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, Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
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BANKRUPTCY: Administration of Bankrupt’s Estate: Turnover Order 
to Trustee: Contempt Proceedings: Conditional Order and Inability to 
Comply Therewith.—Where, after a bankrupt has erroneously been paid a 
sum of money in lieu of a homestead exemption, the bankruptcy court enters 
an order directing the trustee to pay this amount “out of the funds in his 
hands belonging to the bankrupt estate,” to the holder of a valid lien upon 
the homestead, and upon the trustee’s failure to comply with this order he is 
ordered to show cause why he should not be adjudged guilty of contempt, 
held: The order was conditional and directed the trustee to pay the amount 
“out of the funds in his hands belonging to the estate,” and upon a show- 
ing by the trustee that he holds no funds of the bankrupt he should not be 
coerced to pay the amount out of his own pocket under duress of imprison- 
ment for contempt.—First National Bank of Cape Girardeau v. Lufcy.— 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 
1530, Col. 2 (Volume IV). Aug. 28, 1929. 


BANKRUPTCY: Administration of Bankrupt’s Estate: Turnover Order: 
Contempt Proceedings: _Res Judicata—A bankrupt wil not be permitted 
to say, at the hearing on the order to show cause why he should not be 
adjudged guilty of contempt of court for failure to comply with a turnover 
order, that he did not have in his possession or under his control the prop- 
erty theretofore ordered turned over by him to the trustee, since to permit 
him to raise the question again at the hearing on the order to show cause 
would be to relitigate a matter which has become res judicata by virtue.of 
the original finding and proceeding.—First National Bank of Cape Girardeau 
v. Lufey.— (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit)—Yearly Index 
Page 1530, Col. 2 (Volume IV). Aug. 28, 1929. 


Patents and Trade Marks 


PATENTS: Fluid Pressure Control Mechanism.—Patent 1447285 and 
patent 1469074 to Dollin for Fluid Pressure Control Mechanism were sub- 
ject to shopright of defendant.—Dollin v. Precision Castings Co. et _al.— 
(District Court for the Northern District of New York).—Yearly Index 
Page 1530, Col. 1 (Volume IV). Aug. 28, 1929. 


PATENTS: Assignments.—Patent 1625566 to Winter and Rosenthal for 
folding paper machine is not an improvement on part of machine covered by 


PuBLIsSHED WitTHOoUT COMMENT BY THE 


Trade Marks 


—s - “ = ~ the — being  trant, Cadillac Flushlite Door Company, 
ietri now tully advised, it 1s accordingly Of-|to dismiss the petition f Nati 
Oo lf th trict Court for | 3... : ’ petition for cancellation 
sSipanpen om ih Duet Coot fr dered and aden tn recommen tat the spe 
B. C. Hardesty (A. T. Welborn and|Contempt Proceeding The petitie meeiieete be Be canoetias. 
s 4 j bc th b ief: fi th | . . > etitioner sets up owners ip 0 e 
ede, hs Gea teat A Kee ee dered D ismissed 7 |trade mark “Flushwood,” used upon} 
hans and A. M. Framberg on the briefs) | 128+ the said motion for judgment | doors, and cites its registration of such | 
for the appellee. Before Kenyon, circuit | 9” > weet be and * same is) mark Oct. 12, 1926, No. 219038. | 
judge, and Johnson and McDermott, dis- | ereby overruled, and that the rule on| Goods Are Similar. 


oe ded | said trustee to show cause be and the} 
trict Judges. f as f the | Same is hereby discharged, and that the| The respondent has _ registered 
The full text 0 the or Jude " h © | said proceeding in content be and the|mark “Cadillac Flushlite Doors,” 
court, deliv ered by District Judge John-| .3 me is hereby dismissed and the defend-| doors being disclaimed apart from | 
son, follows: 7. th bel ._ | ant trustee discharged therefrom.” | other features of the marks, Sept. 18, | 
ae ae eater ae a Wal: in| The bank has appealed from this last | 1928, No, 247113. The marks are used | 
a oe oe | as come’ | aauee and in its petition filed in this | on identically the same kind of goods. 
on etition ‘ae ellent made the follow. | COUr* Prays that the court below “be! The decision of the examiner being 
at aaees pp ——— —e = a Sean ge upon eee = = og! eter 
. oe . + said motion for judgment on the plead-| and consequently no testimony having | 
on ng eae tid tend {ra ate | nue tnd adjudng said tusice te in| been taken, the matters repent pleaded 
$1,500 unlawfully paid to the bankrupt | C°Mtempt of court and providing for his| will be accepted as established for the | 
and to pay from the funds of the estate | due and proper punishment therefor, and| purpose of this proceeding. It may be | 
$1,500 to said bank, having been here-| #80 Prays that your petitioner be) regarded, therefore, that the petitioner 
tofore taken up and heard, together with | granted such other and further relief as| was first in the field in the use of its) 
evidence adduced thereon and argument | ™2Y Seem meet and proper to the court.”| mark and that if there is any doubt as 
of counsel for said bank in support of the | Usually appeals in cases of this sort| to confusion, it must be resolved against | 
petition and argument of counsel for said | 2T® by the persons committed for con-/ the newcomer, the respondent here. 
taitee ageless te getiieh. and the | tempt. But in this case the appeal is The petitioner has submitted a ref- | 
whole matter having been duly submitted | by the complainant from the order dis-| erence to its patent for a flush door and | 
and the court being now fully advised, | Charging the trustee and dismissing the|in the record of that patent there is 
it is accordingly ordered and adjudged: proceeding. . 3 abundant evidence that the patentee and | 
“That the suki traction teste retend | « Appellant claimed in the court below | his assignee, petitioner here, regarded | 
v e in support of his motion for judgment| the term “Flush” or the terms “Flush | 


Pn Agr Mae a sum of $1,500 | on the pleadings and claims here that|Door” as descriptive of a well-known 


; : : $ {the rule applied against bankrupts on|kind or type of door having its surfaces | 
tae said bankrupt on oF | (rders to show cause why they should | even as distinguished from peneled doors. 
oh 20; Smee not be committed for contempt for fail-| The specification of the patent uses these 
Court’s Order | ure to comply with turnover orders made | terms in their ordinary descriptive sense 
jagainst them should be applied against | to indicate that the invention of the pat- | 

In Case Quoted | the trustee in this case. The rule in/ent is applied to the flush type of door. | 
“And it is further ordered and ad-/ question is to this effect—the bankrupt| The ordinary meaning of the term, as| 
judged that out of the funds in his hands will not be permitted to say at the hear-| given in the dictionary, is that the sur- 
belonging to the said estate the trustee | img on the order to show cause that he/ face is even with the surrounding sur-| 
forthwith pay to the said bank the sum did not have in his possession or under| face and the example given is a a 


the estate is depleted, the court concludes. 





its | 
the 
the | 





of $1,500 representing the amount of the his control the property theretofore or- | panel.” In view of these facts it must 
secured claim of the bank that was duly | dered turned over by him to the trustee.| be deemed clearly enough established 
allowed as such by the referee in charge | The reason for the rule against bank- | that the word flush, as applied to a door, 
of said estate, together with lawful in-|'rupts in such cases is obvious. The) is a well recognized term descriptive of 
terest thereon from this date.” turnover order is made after a hearing | a certain type of door or the character- 

It is enough to say that the above|and is based upon a finding that theistic of it, that its surfaces are even| 


claims 3 and 7 of patent 1399098 to Winter for folding paper machine within 
terms of assignment by Winter of patent 1399098 and “improvements thereon 
or variations thereof.”—West Disinfecting Co. v. United States Paper Mills, 


Inc., et al. 


(District Court for the Middle District of Pennsylvania).— 
Yearly Index Page 1530, Col. 5 (Volume IV). 


Aug. 28, 1929. 


PATENTS: Folding Paper Machine.—Patent 1399098 to Winter for fold- 
ing paper machine, claims 3 and 7, is not infringed by machine made under 
patent 1625556 to Winter and Rosenthal for folding paper machine.—West 


Disinfecting Co. v. United States Paper a 
for the Middle District of Pennsylvania).— 


(Volume IV). Aug. 28, 1929. 


PATENTS: License: 


s, Inc., et al. (District Court 
early Index Page 1530, Col. 5 


Shopright.—Where inventor entered employ of 


company to develop new machines, subsequently agreed to take share in 
profits of installations in foreign countries, experimented, developed, con- 
structed and installed machine in employer’s plant all at employer’s expense, 
and ‘after employer became bankrupt inventor remained in employ of re- 
ceiver and also of purchaser in bankruptcy and aided in reorganization, the 
new company has shopright to use of machine.—Dollin v. Precision Castings 
Co. et al.—(District Court for the Northern District of New York).—Yearly 
Index Page 1530, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


Aug. 28, 1929. 


TRADE MARKS: Commerce Necessary to Support Registration.—Slogan 
used on insurance policies, fidelity bonds and surety bonds cannot be registered 
as trade mark, since the goods are not merchandise in commerce.—Ex parte 
Rex Agency.—(First Assistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index 


Page 1530, Col. 7 (Volume IV). 


Aug. 28, 1929, 


TRADE MARKS: Worcs Not Similar.—‘Flushwood” is not deceptively 
similar to “Cadillac Flushlite Doors” when used on doors, since “flush” is 
descriptive of doors and “wood” and “lite” are not similar—Morgan Sash & 
Door Go. v. Cadillac Flushlite Door Co.—(First Assistant Commissioner of 


Patents).—Yearly Index Page 1530, Col. 4° (Volume IV). 


TRADE MARKS: Cancellation: 


Aug. 28, 1929. 


Practice.—Where testimony cannot af- 


ford ground for reaching different conclusion, petition for cancellation may 
be dismissed on motion.—Morgan Sash & Door Co. v. Cadillac Flushlite Door 
Co.—(First Assistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 1530, 


CoL. 4 (Volume IV). 


Aug. 28, 1929. 


Differences Between Two Machines 
Found to Avoid Infringement of Patent 


Devices Are F ound Not to Be Equivalents or to Be Sub- 


order requiring the trustee to refund to 
the estate and t6 pay the bank was the 
aftermath of an order by the referee 
made on Oct. 9, 1924, approving the 
schedule of property set apart from the 
bankrupt as exempt under the State 
laws theretofore filed by the trustee, viz: 
“Cash in lieu of homestead * * * 
$1,500.” This order, in addition to approv- 
ing the report of the trustee, directed 
that: 

“The property therein described be and 
the same hereby is set apart to the bank- 
rupt, to be retained by him as his own 
property under the provisions of the act 
of Congress relating to bankruptcy.” 

Immediately thereafter the bankrupt 
was paid $1,500 from the funds of the 
estate; and, as alleged by the trustee, 
by a check countersigned and delivered 
by the referee. It developed later that 
the order and payment were both im- 
providently made. The appellant bank 
held a mortgage which the referee on 
Nov. 18, 1925, found to be a valid lien 
upon the homestead of the bankrupt and 
ordered. the bankrupt and the trustee 
to refund the $1,500 to the estate and 
directed that the said sum be paid by the 
trustee to the bank, appellant herein. 
On May 12, 1927, the court below made 
the order as above set out. On Oct. 8, 
1927, the appellant bank filed in the court 
a petition stating that the order of May 
12 had not been complied with and 


mitted for contempt. In answer to the 


other things, alleged that he 


Trustee’s Contentions 
Are Explained 


“Never did pay out any money in said 
bankruptcy estate. That all checks 
drawn on said funds of this estate were 


bankrupt then had the property ordered| as distinguished from the surfaces of 


p , a ae ~ |money to one not entitled to it. 
of the machines built under plaintiff’s company, was transferred to the new | judged case goes so far. 


turned over in his possession or under 
|his control and was therefore able to 
comply with the turnover order when 
it was made. To permit him to raise the 
question again at the hearing on.-the or- 
der to show cause would-be to reliti- 
gate a matter which had become res 
judicata by virtue of the original finding 
and order. . 


Order for Payment 


Considered Conditional 

On the other hand, the reason why the 
|rule may not be invoked and applied in 
| this case is also obvious. The order of 
May 12, 1927, above set out, shows on 
its face that appellee did not have the 
| $1,500 in his possession or under his con- 
| trol. The order was: 

“That the said trustee forthwith refund 
|to the said estate the sum of $1,500 
which he unlawfully and without warrant 


of authority paid to said bankrupt on 


{or about Oct. 10, 1924.” 

| It will be noted further that appellee 
was not required unconditionally to pay 
appellant $1,500. The order was that 
“out of the funds in his hands belong- 
|ing to the said estate the trustee forth- 
| with pay to the said bank the sum of 
{$1,500 representing the amount of the 
| secured ciaim of said bank that was duly 
| allowed as such by the referee in charge 
|of said estate, together with lawful in- 


tically the same duties he performed for prayed that the trustee be required to| terest thereon from this date.” (italics 
He continued with! show cause why ‘he should not be com- ours.) 


| The trial court was of opinion appellee 
should not be coerced to pay appeilant 
$1,500 out of his own pocket under duress 
of imprisonment for contempt, using this 
language: 

“I cannot be brought to believe that 
\the power of a court to punish for con- 
tempt goes so far as to compel a trustee 
to pay money out of his own pocket, 
| when he has erroneously paid out such 
No ad- 
Even those 


direction for the old company and sold to| ¢éompany by the acts of the parties, in-| analogous in principle do not squarely 


the new company as above stated. 
Plaintiff contends that the new com- 
pany did not acquire any rights to the 


use of the mechanism. and relies quite js a good defense to the claim for in-| 


largely, in support of this contention, 
upon the case of Hapgood v. Hewitt, 
119 U. S. 226. It holds that the com- 
pany, having allowed 


sonal license, but that it expired when 
the company was dissolved. 
Machines Remained in Use. 

In the present case, in addition to the 
» facts stated in the Hewitt case, the plain- 
tiff continued with the company through 
the receivership and bankruptcy periods 
and also through the reorganization pe- 
tiod of the new company. He helped 
and aided in the reorganization and then 
yemained in the employ of the new com- 
pany for over a year. During all of 
these periods, the machines were in use 
and Dollin kept them in repair and run- 
ning order. 

Under these facts and circumstances, 
it must be held that the license, although 
a personal one belonging to the old 


the patentee to|~ 
perfect his design upon their time and} 
having paid the bills incurred in the| 
making of the design, acquired a per-| 


/ 


cluding the plaintiff, and that the new 
company became possessed of a shop 
right to the use of the machines, which 


fringement in this case. 
Aug. 7, 1929. 


|so hold. The remedy of the bank has 
| always seemed clear to me, and it does 
not lie in contempt.” 

The order discharging appellee was 
| based on sound and just principles. To 


imprison appellee as for contempt under 





Monthly Statements of Railro ad Revenues’ and 


(As Reported to the Interst 


New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 


July 
1929 

6,665,637 
4,037,920 
11,886,038 
1,801,223 
1,969,216 
3,562,194 
7,967,201 
3,928,837 
641,000 
440 
3,287,397 
2,777,171 
2,132.34 
66.9 


| Freight revenue .... 
| Passenger revenue 
| Total oper. rev. 
| Maintenance of way .:.... 
Maintenance of equipment. 
| Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 
Taxes . aa cdl 
| Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 
Net after taxes, etc. 
Net after rents ae 
Aver. miles operated ..... 
Operating ratio ... 


| 
eeeeeee 


11,383,190 


Seven Months 
1929 1928 
44,076,639 42,248,074 
26,520,084 26,725,072 
79,272,062 77,389,355 
10,916,743 11,500,662 
13,846,757 14,604,633 
24,875,393 25,735,445 
53,988,912 55,938,084 
25,383,151 21,451,271 

4,796,000 4,250,000 | 
10,854 40,091 
20,576,297 17,161,180 
16,942,096 13,383,786) 
2,130.69 2,155.70 | 
68.0 72.3 | 


J 

1929 
9,584,1 
339,9 
10,585,8 
1,603,3 
2,416,2 
2,671,5 


1928 
6,259,367 
3,961,268 


1,640,832 
2,091,317 
3,585,658 
7,932,295 
3,450,895 
588,000 
3,041 
2,859,854 
2,278,186 
2,149.55 
69.7 


3,432,3 
700,0 
1,2 


2,908,3 
2,733. 


‘| with any other word whatever, it is 


7,153,468 


2,731,094 


67 


paneled doors. It is clear, in conse- 
quence, that the word of term flush is not 
open to exclusive appropriation by any- | 
one when applied to wooden doors. The| 
respondent is entitled to use this word | 
if it does not use it in connection with | 
other terms which would create confu- | 
sion in trade in connection with the | 
| trade mark which petitioner has pre- 
viously adopted for this same class of | 
goods. In the case of S. R. Feil Co. v.| 
| John E. Robbins Co., 220 F. R. 650, the} 
| Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Cir- | 
cuit, in noting that the trade mark “Sal- | 
Vet” was not infringed by the word “Sal | 
Tone,” stated that “where a trade mark 
| consists of a hyphenated word, one part 
of which is descriptive, and not subject | 
|to exclusive. appropriation, while the | 
| other is purely arbitrary, the appropria- | 
|tion by another of the descriptive part | 
only is not an infringement.” 

Suffixes Differ Sufficiently. 
_ In the light of the foregoing, if there | 
| is conflict between the respondent’s and 
| the petitioner’s marks there must be| 
some other similiarity than that recitéd 
in the descriptive term “Flush,” which 
| latter is public property in connection | 
with the names of goods of this kind. | 
There is no similarity between the suf- 
fixes “Lite” and “Wood” of the respective 
marks here under review. These suf- | 
fixes have no similarity in appearance, | 
| sound, spelling or significance. Unless | 
the petitioner can be held entitled to} 
such a scope of protection as would pre- 
clude anyone from using the word flush 
upon this class of goods in connection | 


|thought the petitioner must fail in the 


the facts in this case in our opinion | 
would be imprisonment for debt, happily 
|long since abolished. The improvident | 
and oppressive use of the power to,com- 
mit for contempt was vigorously dis- 
jcussed and roundly denounced by this | 
; court in Boyd vy. Clucklich, 116 F, 131. | 
Se also Garlington v. Coker, 81 S. E.| 
{1107 (Ga.). The order discharging the | 
|trustee and dismissing the proceeding 
| will be affirmed, and it is so ordered. 

| Aug. 17, 1929. 





stantially Similar. 


s 


STATES PAPER MILLS, INC., AND COURT- 
NEY P. WINTER. Equity No. 521, Dis- 
TRICT COURT FOR THE WESTERN 
TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


PATENT, No. 1399098 to Winter 
for a folding paper machine was 
held not to be infringed by a machine 
made under another patent, No. 1625556 
to Winter and Rosenthal, also for a fold- 
ing paper machine. 
The machine made under the latter pat- 
ent is not an equivalent of or substan- 


tially like machines made under the for- | 
|mer patent, it was ruled. 


The court also denied the relief sought 
by the portion of the complaint which 
alleged that the patentee under the first 
patent had not fulfilled his contract of 
assignment of the patent and “improve- 
ments thereon or variations thereof.” 


present proceedings. Such a scope of 


protection cannot be granted the peti- 
tioner. If there is any likelihood of con- 
fusion of origin of goods appearing un- 
der the two marks, it must be due to 
the presence in the marks of this com- 
mon descriptive term, and the petitioner 
in adopting a mark of the character it 
did must be deemed to have recognized 
that others might, with propriety, use 
this same descriptive term in different 
trade marks. In the holding in the case 
of Arkell Safety Bag Co. v. Safepack 
Mills, 314 O. G. 8, 53 App. D. C. 218, 
the court noted the similarity as to the 
common word “Safe” in the two marks 
“Arksafe” and “Safepack,” but held 
that the two marks were not deceptively 


| similar. 


While it is fully recognized that where 
any doubt exists a proceeding of this 


| kind should not be terminated on a mo- 


tion to dismiss, yet it is believed the 
taking of testimony could not afford any 
ground for reaching a different ¢onclu- 
sion. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
mark interferences dismissing the peti- 
tion for cancellation is affirmed. 

Aug. 17, 1929, 


ate Commerce Commission.) 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 
uly Seven Months 
1929 1928 
65,877,364 62,683,227 
3,733,392 4,151,373 
72,569,534 69,635,319 
10,857,145 10,118,345 
16,522,183 16,600,214 
18,655,182 18,947,458 
49,146,807 48,723,188 
23,422,727 20,912,131 
4,876,176 4,581,950 
6,521 6,889 
18,540,030 16,528,292 
19,881,152 17,776,424 
2,730.95 2,719.92 
67.7 69.9 


1928 
8,957,875 
625,905 
9,982,885 
1,474,732 
2,081,474 
2,610,381 
6,595,571 
3,387,314 
618,850 
830 
2,767,634 
3,030,947 
2,723.46 
66,1 


12 
06 
03 
00 
61 
07 


35 
00 
41 


07 
66 


7.6 | 


1929 
6,399,747 

969,409 
8,296,738 
1,083,189 
1,567,093 
2,700,019 
6,051,370 
2,245,368 

747,277 


1,497,326 
1,851,114 
6,792.17 


Expenses 


Northern Pacific Railway. 

July Seven Months 

1928 1929 1928 
5,966,320 41,661,496 41,339,754 
1,138,277 5,849,012 6,370,716 
7,940,233 52,962,691 52,516,535 
1,245,384 8/192,291 8,272,182 
1,636,331 10,842,482 10,843,705 
2,691,135 18,571,163 18,390,740 
6,208,854 41,901,604 41,477,290 
1,731,379 11,061,087 11,039,265 
708,643 4,742,033 4,495,769 
362 10,250 10,102 
1,022,374 6,308,804 6,233,394 
1,354,904 9,048,192 8,989,033 
6,709.79 6,792.27 6,709.79 
78.2 79.1 79.0 


765 


72.9 


Dis- | 
| first patent. 





| WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY V. Unifep | The second patent, to the patentee of the 


first and another person, was held not 
to constitute an improvement on or va- 
riation of the machine covered by the 


E. Clarkson Seward, W. Sexton Se- 
ward, and James G. Sanderson for plain- 
tiff; Jacobi & Jacobi for defendants. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 


| Johnson follows: 


The bill of complaint charges the de- 
fendants with infringement of plain- 
tiff’s Patent No. 1399098 covering a cer- 
tain folding paper machine, issued orig- 
inally to Countney P. Winter on his ap- 


plication and assigned by Winter to the | 


plaintiff company, and charges the de- 
fendant Winter with a breach of the 


contract under which he assigned the | 


said patent to the plaintiff company. 
The bill prays that the defendants and 
their agents be restrained from _in- 
fringing upon the said letters patent, 


and that the defendants account for the | 


profits derived from the infringement 
and pay the damages suffered by the 
pla‘ntiff, and that the defendant Winter 
be directed to comply with the require- 
ments of said eontract. 


Contract Was Made 
In Reference to Device 


On Oct. 13, 1920, the plaintiff com- 
pany and Countney P. Winter, defendant, 
executed a written contract relating to 
the assignmnet of Winter’s rights in a 
certain folding paper machine in which 
it was stated that Winter “planned a 
folding paper machine, with new and 
valuable improvements consisting of a 
folding mechanism, which mechanism 
consists principally of a plurality of 
spiral rolls of graduated pitch in con- 
tact with which a web of material may 
be passed” and that he desired the plain- 
tiff company “to assist him in perfecting 
said machine.” Winter was “to prose- 


cute at his own expense, his application: 


for letter patent” for the said folding 
paper machine. The plaintiff company 
was granted “the sole and exclusive 
license to manufacture under, use, oper- 
ate, produce, under and control through- 
out the United States of America, 
said folding machine covered by said 
application or by letters patent to 
be granted thereon, and upon all 
improvements thereon or variations 
thereof, for the full term for which said 
letters patent are or may be granted.” 
Winter agreed to inform the plaintiff 
company of any improvements he may 
invent or discover upon or effecting said 
folding machine and to execvte all docu- 
ments necessary or proper as may be re- 
quired by the said party of the second 
part in order to apply for letters pat- 
ent thereon. 


Patent for Machine 
Was Issued in 1921 


On Dec. 6, 1921, Patent No. 1399098, 
covering a certain folding paper ma- 
chine, was issued to Winter on his ap- 
plication in which claims 3 and 7 de- 
scribe the main and essential features 


_y Are Presentep Heretn, Berna 


Unitep States DaILy 


Registry Refused 
Label to Be Used on 


Insurance Policies 


Goods for Which Name Is 
Desired Found Not to Be 
Merchandise in 
Commerce. 


Ex PARTE REX AGENCY. APPLICATION 
No. 260528, First ASSISTANT COMMIS- 
SIONER OF PATENTS. 


SLOGAN as a trade mark for in- 

surance policies, fidelity bonds, and 
surety bonds was held not to be regis- 
trable, since the goods are not proper 
subject matter for trade mark registra- 
tion, they not being sold in commerce but 
being merely printed blanks possessing 
| a certain utility only when filled out and 
| signed as contracts. 


Appeal from examiner of trade marks, 
Lynn H. Latta for applicant. 


| The full text of the opinion of First 
| Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 
| The applicant has appealed from the 
decision of the examiner of trade marks 
denying registration of the slogan “See 
|Rex Before Wrecks,” as a trade. mayk 
for insurance policies, fidelity bonds, and 
surety bonds. 

Not Sold in Commerce. 


The ground upon which registration 
| was denied is that the goods are not 
proper subject matter to support trade 
mark registration, that the goods are not 
sold in commerce but are mere printed 
|blanks possessing a certain utility. only 
when filled out and signed as contracts, 


_ The applicant has urged that the pota- 
tion is.a.trade mark at common law and 
since the trade mark statutes provide 
for registration of any such mark which 
jis not in violation of any of the pro- 
|visions of the statutes, the applicant is 
entitled to registration. The difficulty 
with this proposition is that printed 
blanks for insurance policies and bonds 
are not deemed articles of merchandise 
at common law. It is true the pro- 
ducer or manufacturer of these printed 
blanks may sell them in suitable bulk 
to the insurance company, but the lat- 
ter company cannot be regarded as sell- 
jing these articles. So far as the insur- 
|ance policy or the bond described upon 
one of these blanks is concerned, there 
is no sale of the printed paper when 
such a policy, contract, or bond is sold 
;or purchased. In such a _ transaction 
the intrinsic value of the paper is not 
considered. 

Not Sold Separately. 


| The insurance company does not main- 
tain these prmted blank forms for sep- 
| arate sale as such but uses them, not 
|as vendable articles possessing intrinsic 
value, but as mere articles upon which 
| the contracts between the insurance com- 
pany or the giver of the bonds and its 
clients, may be written. Notwith$tand- 
ing the issues that were presented in 
the adjudicated cases relied upon by the 
examiner, it must be held they support 
what has been heretofore the settled 
practice of this office that goods of the 
character referred to in this application 
are not merchandise or goods used in 
commerce as contemplated in the trade 
mark statutes under which registration 
is granted. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed. 

Aug. 17, 1929 








of his patent assigned to plaintiff, as 
follows: 

“3. A folding mechanism which com- 
prises two sets of cooperating rollers, 
each set comprising a plurality of spiral 
rollers of graduated pitch, through 
which a web of material may be passed, 
to cause the same to conform to their 
profile.” 

“7, A folding mechanism consisting of 
a plurality of spiral rolls of graduated 
pitch in contact with which a web of 
material may be passed and means for 
preventing lateral displacement of said 
material.” 

Winter remained in the employment 
o fthe plaintiff company, under\contract, 
for a period of three and a half years 
during which time he secured Patent No. 
| 1399098 for the plaintiff company and 
| manufactured a number of machines un- 
der this patent for the plaintiff company. 
| During the same period while in the 
employment of the plaintiff g¢ompany, 
he was working upon another folding 
paper machine of a different character 
for which he and D. A. Rosenthal se- 
; cured Patent No. 1625566. 


Another Patent 


Was Issued in 1927 


On Apr. 19, 1927, Patent No. 1625566 
was issued to Duncan A. Rosenthal and 
Courtney P. Winter, covering a folding 
paper machine which was described in 
the specifications, as follows: “The 
primary object of the invention resides 
in providing a new and novel. means 
for tucking, folding and creasing flex- 
ible sheets as the same are fed to the 
machine.” * * * 

_“A still further object resides in pro- 
viding two series of mutilated tucking 
disks or blades which rotate in opposite 
directions and operate to engage the ma- 
terial alternately so as to provide folds 
in the material formed on opposite sides 
of the plane in which said material is 
fed to the machine.” 

In the bill the plaintiff alleges that 
the defendants infringed said letters 
patent secured by Winter and assigned 
co plaintiff by causing to be made and 
used a certain machine for folding paper 
embodying the invention set forth in said 
letters patent belonging to plaintiff and 
charging defendant inter with the 
breach of his contract for the assign- 
ment of said letters patent on the said 
folding paper machine, embodying. the in- 
vention set forth and claimed in said 
letters patent together with the varia- 
tions thereof and improvements thereon, 

On Apr. 26, 1927, the cause came on 
to be heard and by agreement of the 
parties was referred to a special master, 
who was appointed to take testimony and 
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to make report, together with his find- 
ings of fact, conclusions of law and rec- 
ommendation to this court. The master 
took the evidence of both sides in the 
case, and after arguments of counsei 
for both sides, reported to the court his 
findings of fact and conclusions of law, 
together with his recommendations in 
which he finds: 

“1, That the terms of the contract, 
“improvements thereon or _ variations 


athereof” refer to the perfecting of the 


s 


particular machine covered by the con- 
tract. 

“2. That defendants did not have in 
their plant in Chambersburg, Pa., a ma- 
chine substantially like the machine of 
plaintiff. 

“3. That the machine of the defend- 
ants made under the Winter and Rosen- 
thal patent does not infringe the Winter 
Patent No, 1399098.” 

“4, That the machine made under the 
Winter and Rosenthal Patent No. 1625- 


566 is not an “improvement to or vari- | 


ation” of the machine of the Winter pat- 
ent, and therefore is not covered by the 
contract,” . 

Exceptions Filed. 

To the Master’s findings of fact and 
conclusions of law, the plaintiff has filed 
exceptions and the case is now again be- 
fore the court for disposition. 

The plaintiff alleges first that the de- 
fendants made and used in their plant 
at Chambersburg = machine of substan- 
tially the same construction as is em- 
bodied in the Winter patent No.1399098, 
and, secondly, that the machine patented 
by Rosenthal and Winter, Patent No. 
1625566, is an improvement upon and 
variation of said patent No. 1399098, and, 
therefore, a breach of the term of the 
said contract. 

The first question for determinatiom is 
whether the plaintiff’s patent No. 1399098 
has been infringed by the defendant, as 
claimed by the plaintiff, 

The testimony shows that the machine 
used by the defendant was not the same 
kind of a machine, nor like the machine 
of the plaintiff. The plaintiff’s machine, 


_claim 3, is a folding mechanicism whiclt 


comprises two sets of cooperating roll- 
ers, each set comprising a plurality of 
spiral rollers of graduated pitch, through 
which a web of material may be passed 
to cause the same to conform to their 
profile; claim 7 is a folding mechanism 


consisting of a plurality of spiral rolls of | 


graduated pitch in eontact with which a 
web of material may be passed and means 
for preventing displacement of said ma- 
terial 
Such Machine Not Used. 

No such machine, as described in claims 
3 and 7, according to evidence, was used 
at any time by the defendants. The ma- 
chine uséd by the defendants in their 
factory at Chambersburg, Pa., was pat- 
ented by Rosenthal and Winter under 
patent No. 1625566 and provides “a new 
and novel means for tucking, folding and 
creasing flexible sheets as the same are 
fed to the machine.” The plaintiff’s ma- 
chine consisted of a folding mechanism 
which comprises two sets of cooperating 
rollers each set comprising a plurality of 
spiral rollers of graduated pitch while 
the defendant’s machine comprises two 
series of multilated tucking disks or 
blades which rotate in opposite di- 
rections, The spiral rolls of graduated 
pitch which caused the material to con- 
form to their profile in the plaintiff’s ma- 
chine differs from the defendants’ ma- 
chine embodying the two series of muti- 
lated tucking disks or blades whieh ro- 
tate in opposite directions and the latter 
are not an equivalent of or substantially 
like the the former, and therefore, the 
plaintiff’s patent has not been infringed 
by the defendants. “To constitute infring- 
ment of a patent for a machine the in- 
fringing machine must be substantially 
identical with that of the patent in the 


result attained, the means of obtaining | 


that result, and the manner in which its 
different mechanisms operate and co- 
operate to produce that result.” American 


Steel & Wire Co. of New Jersey v. Deen- | 
ing Wire & Fence Co., 176 Fed. Rep. 334. | 


Spiral Rolls Essential. 
_ The second question for determination 
is whether the defendants machine, as 
patented under patent No. 1625566, is an 


improvement on or a variation of. the| 


plaintiff’s machine as covered by Letters 
Patent No. 1399098. 

The essential and main part of the 
plaintiff’s machine, in fact the only part, 
which “is covered by claims 3 and 7 of 
the plaintiff’s patent, consists of two sets 
of cooperating rollers of graduated pitch, 
the essential thing being the spiral rolls 
of graduated pitch, while the defendants’ 
Invention, as patented and used consists 
of two series of mutilated tucking disks 
or blades which rotate in opposite di- 
rections and is not in any way an im- 
provement or variation of the two sets of 


cooperating rollers, each set comprising | 


a plurality of spiral rollers of graduated 
pitch, The defendants’ machine is a novel 
and different machine in its essential 
principals. The defendant’s machine is 
a new machine entirely different from 


the plaintiff’s machine and not in any | 
improvement or variation | 


manner an 
thereof, and therefore there has been no 
breach of the contract betweer the plain- 
tiff and Winter, giving the plaintiff the 
benefit of any improvements to or vari- 
ations of plaintiff’s patented machine. 
The improvements on or variations of the 


plaintiff’s machine as contemplated by | 
the contract are not improvements in the | 


art generally but improvements on and 
variations of the specific patented ma- 


chine belonging to the plajntiff, assigned | 


under contract. 
Co, v. 
333. 


New Patent for Improvement. 


American Cone & Wafer 
Consolidated Wafer Co, 247 Fed. 


“Where a subsequent patent does not | 


infringe a former one, it is independ- 
ent thereof, and will be regarded as a 
new patent, and not a mere improvement 
of the former one * * *, An improvement 
as understood in the patent law, em- 
braces the original and adds thereto or 
alters it. Page v. Ferry Fed. Cas. 
No. 10622. A device securing the same 
result, but operating on a different prin- 
cipal, is not as infringement of the for- 
mer patent, (Bridge v. Excelsior Mfg. 
Co. 105 U. S. 618, 26 L. Ed 1191) and is 
not covered hy an assignment of the pat- 
ent with an agreement to assign all im- 
provements made on it.” Stitzer v. 
Withers, 91 Southwestern Rep. 277-280, 

“In determining what is and what is 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY Tue Uniten States DaILy 


not an improvement, it seems to be the 
policy of the courts in pressing upon con- 
tracts to assign improvements to con- 
strue such contracts so as to cover only 
improvements in the particular patent or 
machine which forms the immediate sub- 
ject matter of the assignment.” McAuley 
v. Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co., 66 Atlantic 
Re. 750-753, 

From all the evidence in the case, the 
court finds that the plaintiff’s patent has 
not been infringed by the defendants, as | 
claimed by the plaintiff, and that the de- | 
fendants’ machine patented under patent | 
No. 1625566, is not an improvement on | 
or variation of plaintiff’s machine, as 
patented under patent No. 1399098, and, 
therefore, there has been no breach of | 
the contract by defendants in using a 
machine which is an improvement on or | 
a variation of plaintiff’s machine. | 

The exceptions to the master’s report | 
are dismissed and the findings of fact and | 
|conclusions of law of the master are con- | 
firmed and adopted by the court as its! 
findings of fact and conclusions of law, 
and the plaintiff’s bill of complaint is | 
dismissed, 

Aug. 15, 1929. 


New Plan Proposed 


To Find Depreciation | 


| 


| 
| 


|Railroads and Telephone. 
Companies Covered in Re- 
port by Mr. Eastman. 


[Continued from Page 6.] | 
of that fact in the accounts is no more a | 
matter for the exercise of managerial | 
discretion than the proper recording in | 
the accounts of the amount paid for the | 
| wages of trainmen or for the purchase of | 
fuel. The power to prescribe a uniform 
system of accounts implies and includes 
power to require accounting for deprecia- 
|tion, and we had such power prior to the | 





act of 1920. The amendment of that year | 
|gave us, in addition, power to determine 
lthe facts as to the amount and extent of 
|depreciation. But this additional power 
jis clearly no more an invasion of mana- | 
| gerial functions than the power to deter- | 
|mine what are the reasonable freight 
|rates that a railroad company may 
charge or what securities it may properly | 
| issue.” 
| The option heretofore allowed in the | 


ease of depreciation accounting on fixed | 
{railroad propertv can only be defended | 
|upon the ground that retirements of such | 
property tend to equalize from year to 
| year to such an extent that such account- 
|ing would only be an added burden with- | 
|out changing net results materially. This | 
theory of equalization in retirements has 
now been disproven. In fact, as was 
; shown in our prior report, the manageriai | 
discretion which the carriers particularly 
wish to preserve is the opportunity to 
adjust yearly expenditures for mainte- | 
nance of fixed property, including retire- 
ments, to fluctuating traffic and revenue 
conditions. The same argument could be | 
made with respect to equipment retire- | 
ments, but it seems that the manage- | 
ments have become inured to mandatory | 
depreciation accounting on equipment | 
and in general do not wish it disturbed. | 

There is confusion of thought in regare | 
to the effect of depreciation accounting | 
on maintenance and retirement programs. | 
It would not, in fact, require work of this | 
character to be done at any particular | 
time. The managements would be free, 
as now, to concentrate both repairs ana 
retirements in particular months or | 
years, and the accounts would contain, | 
as now, a complete record of such work | 
as and when done. So far as repairs are 
concerned, the work would be directly 
reflected, as now, in operating expense. 
The change would be in retirements of 
fixed property, which would cease to be 
directly reflected in operating expense | 
and would largely be handled through the 
depreciation reserve. In place of ftluctu- 
ating charges in operating expense for 
such retirements there would be substi- 
tuted more or less .equalized annual 
charges for depreciation. In the case of 
equipment there would be no similar 
ichange, although the substitution of 
group for unit depreciation accounting, 
hereinafter discussed, would tend to 
avoid certain fluctuations in charges to 
operating expense which now occur, 

It may be that the change in account- 
ing for retirements of fixed property 
would lessen much of the present incen- 
tive for concentrating such work in times | 
of relative financial prosperity, for such 
concentration would .cease to have its 
| present effect in raising or lowering op- 
erating expense. That this would be det- 
rimental to the carriers is, however, 
far from clear, in view of the benefits, 
now recognized by many of the manage- 
ments, which accrue from stability in em- 
ployment conditions. Fluctuations in con- 
ditions of employment utilize employes 
as the medium for absorbing shocks in 
| traffic and revenue fluctuations. It would 
seem that reserve funds created in years 
of heavy traffic could be more wisely and 
economically used for this purpose, if 
alternating feast and famine in traffic is 
still a problem to be met. Moreover, as 
indicated above, the carriers should have 
the opportunity of measuring deprecia- 
tion in units of use rather than of time, 
if they can show that such a system is 
appropriate and practicable in the case | 
of any particular class of property. 

Accounting Costs Cited. 

6. The railroad. witnesses contend 
that depreciation accounting, as 
prescribed by our order in No. 
15100, would involve large additional 
expense, out of all proportion to any 
value that such accounting may have. 
Various estimates of this expense 
were presented, ranging from that of | 
the Southern Pacific, which placed | 
the initial cost at $470,000 and the 
annual cost thereafter at $333,000, 
to that of the Great Northern, which 
fixed the initial cost at $51,000, ex- 
cluding any adjustment of the invest- 
ment for the period from June 30, 
1914, to valuation date, and the an- 
nual expense thereafter at $20,000. 
It was testified for the Great North- 

| ern that if the order were modified 
| in certain respects, these costs might 
be reduced to $25,000 and $10,000,_ 
respectively. : 

One reason for the comparatively 
low initial cost estimated by that car- 
rier seems to be that its construc- 
tion records are in better shape than 
those of most other carriers, due 
probably to the fact that its lines 
were constructed, in general, within 
a comparatively recent period, 

Initial Expense Expected, 
Comment. The record makes it clear 
\that this matter of expense is influenced 
principally by two classes of work con- | 
|templated by our former order, namely, 
lthat incident to the restatement of the | 
|investment in arriving at the coneents | 
tion base, and that incident to the main- 
tenance thereafter of a record of the 

















| and depreciation accounting purposes, re- 


| panies may well take note of the experi- | *: 
|ence of the telephone companies. 


| work has been done for the Bell. System 
;companies. by a central organization of 
|a few carefully selected engineers and 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
aever been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


desire for the 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Constituents and Properties of Petroleum 


And Rubber Are Studied to Increase Utility 


Topic 46—Industrial Research 
Tenth Article—Oil and Rubber 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Industrial Re- 
search. 


By C. E. Waters, 


Chemist of the Bureau of Standards. 


T WAS early recognized that crude petroleum is 

a mixture of many different chemical substances, 

most of them hydrocarbons, or compounds con- 

taining only,carbon and hydrogen. Owing to the 
complexity of the mixture and the practical impos- 
sibility of separating it into its numerous constituents 
without their undergoing serious chemical changes, 
only a few chemists have had the temerity to try to 
unravel crude petroleum. 


The refiners, whose chemists have had to work on 
more immediately pressing problems, have only re- 
cently come to see what a field for intensive cultivation 
lies at their hands. 
stitute has started a series of fundamental investiga- 
tions at university and other laboratories. 


One of these investigations, in progress at the Bu- 
reau, is the development of methods for separating the 
constituents of petroleum and identifying them. With 
the aid of new and highly efficient apparatus designed 
for the purpose, and by alternate distillation and 
crystallization, it has already been possible to separate 
and identify a few of the hydrocarbons. 

x * 


S THE various products obtained from crude pe- 
~“* troleum constitute our most important lubricants 
and liquid fuels, the Bureau has not ignored them. 
When the need has arisen from time to time, it has 
devised several ways of testing these materials. 


When gasoline or lubricating oil is oxidized by con- 
tact with air} it suffers in quality. There is an in- 
creased tendency to form gummy deposits, and the oil 
becomes more or less acid. Accelerated gumming and 
oxidation tests have been devised, as well as two 
methods for the determination of sulphur. There is 
some evidence that sulphur compounds tend to promote 
the oxidation of petroleum oils. 


Although oxidation is bad for petroleum oils, it is 
necessary for the drying of the oils used in making 
paints and ordinary varnishes. After the turpentine 
or other thinner has evaporated from a coat of paint, 
the still fluid film of linseed or other drying oil absorbs 
a considerable percentage of oxygen and is thereby 
changed into a tough, elastic material, which is in- 
soluble in water and is fairly impervious to it. A film 
of varnish is the same, but made harder by the resins 
it contains. 

a * ak 

UNFORTUNATELY the action’ of oxygen does not 

stop when the paint or varnish is dry, but con- 
tinues slowly and finaily causes the destruction of the 
film. This may take a great many years indoors where 
the lighting is poor, but the time is greatly shortened 
when the paint is exposed to sunlight, as well as to air, 
rain and other destructive agencies. 


In order to get, in a few days or weeks, an idea 
how many months or years a paint or varnish can be 
expected to last, a greatly accelerated test must be 
used. A cycle of operations, developed mainly by the 
Bureau for this purpose, consists in exposing small 


So the American Petroleum In-_ 


painted or varnished panels to a powerful light which 
is rich in the short waves which have the greatest 
chemical effect. 


At frequent intervals the samples are sprinkled with 
water. This simple cycle is occasionally varied by 
sudden freezing, exposure to special gases such as 
ozone, or to a more prolonged “rain,” but these are not 
usually necessary. 


Visual inspection of the panels is subject to errors 
of judgment, and tiny failures in the weathered film 
can not always be seen, so much attention has been 
given to quantitative methods for determining the de- 
gree to which coatings fail. The accelerated test is 
suitable for asphalt and other bituminous materials 
as well as for paints, varnishes and lacquers. In all 
cases the coatings ‘seem to undergo the same kind of 
decay as in actual service. 

* a a» 
LTHOUGH the ordinary user does not stop to think 
about it, rubber is one of the most remarkable sub- 
stances known. It has been in use for a long time, and 
many scientists have tried to solve its mystery, but 
we are still far from knowing the inner reason for 
its rubberiness. 


Why should isoprene, a substance which consists only 
of carbon and hydrogen, be a liquid so volatile that it 
will boil on a warm day, and why should it change 
into rubber, which can not be melted, much less boiled, 
without being destroyed? Why should this synthetic 
rubber fall short of natural rubber in elasticity and 
other desirable qualities, and why are these qualities 
so greatly enhanced by vulcanization with sulphur? 
How and why do so many unrelated plants the world 
over produce this remarkable substance? 


These are all legitimate questions which the scientist 
has been asking for a long time. The Bureau is doing 
what it can to contribute a little toward the answers 
to some of these questions. In addition it has done 
its share in developing methods for the physical testing 
and chemical analysis of rubber goods, and has made 
studies involving the vuicanization and aging of rubber. 

Oe oa * 


EVEN the best grades of crude rubber contain about 

5 per cent of impurities. These do not need to be . 
removed, and some of the impurities are indeed desirable 
for the ordinary uses to which rubber is put, but for 
the study of its basic properties we should have as 
pure rubber as possible. By suitable chemical treat- 
ment pure rubber has been prepared in different ways 
and from different sources. Some of this is needed 
for studying the structure of rubber, and some for an 
investigation of its electrical properties. 


Although the chemist has produced some synthetic 
materials which are excellent for the purpose, rubber 
remains the most important insulation for wires and 
cables, However, rubber itself is far from. perfect and, 
in comparison with gutta percha, has proved a failure 
on submarine cables. The Bureau has for several 
years been working on the electrical properties of 
rubber compounds, expecting that a better knowledge 
of them might show not only how to make satisfactory 
cable insulation, but also how to make better rubber 
compounds for other uses. The logical course is to 
study pure rubber first. 


In the next ariicle, to be published in the 
issue of Aug. 29, C. E. Waters, Chemist of 
the Bureau of Standards, will discuss investi- 
gations made in connection with leather and 
textiles. 
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| property by primary accounts and valua- | 


tion sections. It also appears that much 
of this work will have to be done in any 
event in preparing the accounting re- 
ports required by Valuation Order No. 8 


and supplements thereto. It is a matter | 
of vital importance, therefore, to har- 
monize our requirements for valuation ; 
hy 
spectively, so that unnecessary duplica- | 
tion of effort will be avoided. This | 
matter will be discussed hereinafter. 


Undoubtedly the task of installing de- 
preciation accounting for fixed property, 
as a part of the routine of railroad car- 
riers, which have heretofore used other 
methods of accounting, will invelve some 
considerable initial expense. It is not 
clear, however, that once the start is 
made there need be any great amount of 
additional annual expense thereafter. 
The telephone companies say that the 
“expense is very small and is negligible 
in our total operation,” and the railroad 


New York. 
Lt. (jg) 


Salt Lake City. 


sacola, Fla. 


. is & $ : Ens. Robert M, Barnes, to duty involving 
companies make no claim that deprecia- flying as aircraft spotter, U. S. S. @klahoma, 


Ens. Edward L. D. Roach 2d, det. U. S. S. 
Nokomis about Sept. 3; to ¢. f. o. U. S. 8. 


tion accounting in the case of equipment 
has added materially to their expense. 
In devising methods for accumulating, | 
recording, and utilizing the data essen- | 
tial to the ascertainment of service lives 
and depreciation rates, the railroad com- 


Salt Lake City. 
Comdr. Roy 


S. Saratoga; to 


Telephone Methods Explained. 


Much of this research and planning | Newrort, R. I. 


Mare Island, Calif. 


accountants, and in this way it has been 
done better and more economically than 
if each of the numerous operating com- 
panies had been left to its own initative. 
The independent telephone companies 
have also profited from this work. While 
the problem is perhaps more difficult in 
the casg of the railroads, because of the 
lesser extent of unified financial control, 
it would appear practicable to carry on 
this research and planning work through 
such a centralized organization as the 
American Railway Association. 

This organization affords a valuable 
medium of cooperation and coordination 
of effort on matters where the special 
interests of the individual railroads are 
not in conflict, as has already been dis- 
covered in connection with car service 
problems. No good reason appears why 
such centralized activities can not 
extended into other fields to great ad- 
vantage, and depreciation accounting 
presents one of these opportunities. 

The full text of that portion of 
the proposed report, filed by Com- 
missioner Eastman in Docket Nos. 
14700 and 15100, which discusses 
the relation of depreciation and 
valuation and the essentials of the 
so-called “Alternative Plan” of de- 
preciation accounting will be pub- 
lished in the issue of Aug. 29, 
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sissippi; 
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Navy Orders 


Capt. Charles T. Hutchins, relieved from | 
all active duty about Sept. 15; to home. 

‘Comdr. James M. Irish, ors. Mar. 28 re- 
voked. Det. Bu. Eng.; to Navy Yord, N. Y. | 
(jg) James T. Brewer, to duty 
volving flying as aircraft spotter, U. S. 8S. 


Eugene M. Waldron, 
flying as aircraft spotter, U. S. S. New York. 
Lt. (jg) Steve V. Edwards, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla., about Aug. 16; to Sqd. 
3B Air Sqds., Battle Fit. 
Lt. (jg) Harrison B. Southworth, det. U, S. 
S. Nokomis about Sept. 3; to c. f. o.8U. S. 8. 


Lt. (jg) Edgar L. Witmer, det. U. S. S. 
Rochester; to temp. duty Rec. Bks., Hamp- 
ton Rds., Va., pending action on resignation. 

Lt. (jg) Peter A. Wyckoff, ors, Aug. 7 re- 
voked; to continue duty Nay. Air Sta., Pen- 


Cuthbertson (M. 
Ree. Ship, N. Y.: to U. S. S. West Virginia. 
Comdr. Robert G. Davis (M. C.), det U. 
aide 
Air Sads., Battle Fit. 
Lt. Robert E. Baker (M. C.), det. Navy 
Rectg. Sta., Albany, N. Y., to Nav. Hosp., 


Lt. Clarence E. Kastenbein (S. C.), det. 
Rec. Ship, San Francisco; 


Lt. Robert H. Lenson (S. C.), det. Nav. 
Lakehurst, N. J., about Oct. 1; 
te U. 8. S. Lexington. 

Capt. John J. Brady (Ch. C.), det. Navy | 


Yard, N. Y., about Sept. 


Lt. Lucien M. Grant (C. C.), det. Battle- 
ship Div. 2, Sctg. Fit., about Aug. 31; to 
Navy Yard, Phila., Pa. 

Ch. Mach. Bernard S. Riley, to duty Of- 
| fice of Inspr. Nav. Mat’l, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pay Clk. John W. Thomas, det. U. 8, 
Pennsylvania about Aug. 20; to Nav, Air 
Sta., San Diego, Calif. 

The following officers have been assigned 
to temp. duty Naval Sta., Pensacola, Fla., 
with authority to delay unti! Nov. 7 in re- 
Lt. (jg) Max H. Bailey, det. from 
U. S. S, Putnam; Lt. (jg) Earl 8. Caldwell, 
from U, S. S. Lexington; Lt. (jg) Maxwell F. 

- Colorado; Lt. (jg) Aus- 
tin V. Magly from U. S. S. Dallas; Lt. (ig) 
Bertrand D, Quinn from U. S. S. Childs; Lt. 
(jz) Bennett W. Wright from U.S. 8. 
be | Ens. Walter H. Albach from U. 8S. S. Mis- 
Ens. Andrew H. Bergeson from 
U, 8. S. Osborne; Ens. Richard C. Collins 
from U, 8. 8, Mahan; Ens, Francis W. Me- 
Cann from U, 8, 8S. Raleigh; Ens. George 
G. Mead from U, 8. &. Worden; Ens. Shir- 
from U. 
Mitchell from U. 8. 
Ens. Charles J. Skelly from VU. 8. 8. 
Ens. Herbert D. Riley from U. 8. 
Ens. Allen Smitii jr. from 
U. 8. 8, Lexington: Ens. Robert T, Wymes 
S. 8. Richmond; 
S. S. Trenton and Ens. 
Daniel J, Weintraub. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 
A-27694.. Checks—Civil 

ment—Deceased Annuitants. In view of the 
provisions of the last paragraph of section 
12 of the amendatory civil service retire- 
ment act of July 3, 1926, 44 Stat. 911, the 
Commisisoner of Pensions, and not this of- 
fice, is required, in the absence of applica- 


in- 
: 


to duty, 


ministrator, to determine the person or 


represented by uncashed checks returned 
on account of the death of an annuitant. 
Accordingly such checks should be cancelled 


C.), det. 


on staff, Comdr., 


sented thereby, should be filed in the Bu- 
reau of Pension. (Aug. 23, 1929.) 
A-28450. Transportation—Rates—Divisions 
—Itasca, Wise., to Osborn, Ohio—War De- 
partment. Application of agreed divisions. 
In case of conflicting divisions the one most 
favorable to Government to be used. (Aug. 
23, 1929.) 


Army Orders 


to Navy Yard, 


20; to U. 8. 8. 


ton, Tex. 


Col. Percy L. Jones, Medieal Corps, from 
National Guard instructor at Atlanta, Ga., to 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans. The name of Col. 


Ss 


Col, Alfred S, Morgan, Finance Depart- 
ment, is retired from attive service and will 
proceed to his home. ’ 


2d Lt. Merle R. Thompson, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps, orders of Aug. 22 revoked. Lt. 
Thompson is assigned to the Hawaiian De- 
partment. 

Ist Lt. Clarence R. Farmer, Air Corps 
(Inf.), from Air Corps to 2d Division, Fort 
D. A. Russell, Wyo. 

2d Lt. Dean Bryan Belt, Air Corps Re- 
serve, to active duty at Post Field, Fort 
Sill, Okla. 

The following officers of the Air Corps Re- 


Doyen; 


S. S. Texas: Ens. 
Arkansas; 


Ten- 


| nore Borden; 2d Lt. Mitchell Petrick Bor- 
den. 
| Ist Lt. Raymond R. Brown, Air Corps, to 
| Organized Reserves of Fourth Corps Area at 
| Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Ala. 
Ist Lt. James T. Curry, Air Corps, from 
Fort Crockett, Tex., to Yangley Field, Va. 
Capt. Gustav J. Braun, Infantry, from 





Ens. James P. 


Service Retire- | 


tion by a duly appointed executor or ad-| 


persons legally entitled to accrued annuity | 


and any claims for accrued annuity repre- | 


Col. Elmer A. Dean, Medical Corps, from | 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., to Fort Sam Hous- | 


Jones is placed on the detached officers’ list. | 


serve are ordered to active duty at Maxwell | 
| Field, Montgomery, Ala.: 2d Lt. Bayard Ber- , 


| 
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| Bagley, Clarence B. History of King County, 
| Wasihngton, by... 3v. illus. Chicago, 
| Geattle, The S. J, Clarke publishing co., 
1929. 29-16105 
| Bullis, Harry Amos. 
industry. “Reprint from 1928 Year book” 
| of the National association of cost ae- 
| countants. p. 343-470. N. Y., National 
| association of cost accountants, 1928, 
| 29-16185 
Bunzel, Ruth L. The Pueblo potter; a study 
of creative imagination in primitive art. 
(Columbia university contributions to an- 
thropology, ed. by Franz Boas. vol. viii.) 
| 184 p., illus. N. Y¥., Columbia university 
| press, 1929. 29-16104 
Chicago and eastern Illinois railway com- 


pany, petitioner... Chicago and eastern II- 


linois railway company, petitioner, v. Louis 
L. Emmerson, as secretary of state for the 


state of Hlinois, and Louis L. Emmerson, | 


individually, respondent. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the Supreme court of the 
state of Illinois and brief of petitioner in 
support of petition. 
Gillespie, counsel for petitioner. 


86 p. 
. p., 1928. 29-10981 
| Duff, Arthur Melville. 

pay roll calculator; gives amounts for: 
from one-quarter hour to a full week of 
forty hours and up to seventy hours, cal- 
culated for each half dollar of wages from 
$9 to $17 per week, and every dollar to 
$100 per week. 10 p. of mounted tables. 
Boston, Mass., A. M. Duff, 1929. 29-16182 
Eddington, Arthur Stanley. Science and the 
unseen world. (Swarthmore lecture, 1929.) 

| 56 p. London, G. Allen & Unwin, 1929. 
| 29-16085 
Gt. Brit. Lord Chancellor’s dept. County 
| court branch. The London County courts 
| directory, contining the streets and places 
in the city and county of London with 
their County court districts, for the 
guidance of the officers of the courts and 
the public generally. Compiled from of- 
ficial sources by the County courts 
branch of the Lord chancellor’s depart- 
ment. 5th ed. 114 p. London, H. M. 
Stationery off... 1928. 29-11011 
Green, Thomas Edward. An address deliv- 
ered before the society of the Sons of the 
revolution in the District of Columbia at 
a dinner commemorating the fortieth an- 
niversary of its institution. (Historical 
series.) 
29-10287 
| Haines, Charles Grove. A government of 
laws or a government of men; judicial 
| or legislative supremacy. 38 p. Los An- 
geles, University of California print. off., 
| 1929. 29-16189 
Howell, Edward. Modern health; touching 
upon the burning problems of the cen- 
tury relating to health, by ... and Harry 
Brodsky. 90 p., illus. Chicago, Ill., Ash- 
land health system, 1929. 29-16096 
Hughes, Charles Evans. . . Relaciones de 
los Estados Unidos con las otras na- 
ciones del hemisferio occidental. (Biblio- 
| teca interamericana. vii.) 110 p. Prince- 
ton, N. J., Princeton university press, 
1929. 29-16108 
| James, Preston Everett. Elementary college 
geography; an introduction to economic 
and regional geography, by... and R. 
Burnett Hall. Rev. ed. 147 numb. leaves, 
illus... Ann Arbor, Mich., Edwards broth- 
ers, 1928. 29-16183 
| Kelley, Samuel Walter. Surgical diseases of 
children; a modern treatise on pediatric 
surgery. 3d ed., rev. and enl. 2 -v. illus. 

St. Louis, The C. V. Mosby co., 1929. 
29-16097 
| Kirsh, Benjamin Sollow. . . . Trade associa- 
tion statistics: the legal aspects. “Re- 
printed from March, 1928, issue of Ameri- 
can bar association journal.” 7 p. Chi- 
cago, 1928. 29-10985 
| Legendre, Aime Francois. Modern Chinese 
civilization. Translated from the French 
by Elsie Martin Jones. 295 p. London, 
| J. Cape, 1929. 29-16102 
| Lenski, Lois. The wonder city; a picture 
book of New York. 32 p. of illus. N. Y., 
Coward-McCann, 1929. 29-16106 
| Lieb, Clarence William. Eat, drink and be 
slender; what every overweight person 
should know and do. 194 p., illus. The 
John Day co., 1929. 29-16095 
McCabe, Mrs. Gillie (Cary). The story of an 
old town, Hampton, Virginia. 53 p. Rich- 

mond, Va., Old Dominion press, 1929. 
29-16107 








Commission Grants 
Short Wave Permits 


| Two Applications Received for 
Wireless Privileges. 


Favorable action on nine miscellaneous 


short waves for communications and ex- 
perimental purposes was announced 


sion. 


volving short waves received from the 
Radio Corporation of America. 
statement follows in full text: 

Applications granted: Magnolia Petro- 
leum €o., Beaumont, Tex. KFDM, mod. 
of C. P. extending date of required com- 
pletion of construction. 

S. R. Elliet & E. A. Steere, Shreveport, 
La. KTBS, C. P. to install new transmit- 
ter and increase power to 1 kilowatt. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, 
Nebr. WCAJ, authorization to install 
automatic frequency control only. 

City of Beaumont, Beaumont, Tex. 
New, C. P. (1712 and 1596 kilocycles, 100 
watts power). 

Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Inc., 
|}near West Palm Beach, Fla. WMR, C. 
P. to install additional apparatus. 

Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 


to install additional apparatus. 


wick, N. J. W1Z, mod. of license authoriz- 
ing the following additional points of com- 
munications: Cartago, Costa Rica, 
Managua, Nacaragua. 

Radio Corp. of America, Ohio Co., Du- 
luth, Minn. WRL, license to operate new 
|transmitter at existing coastal station. 

Washburn Crosby Co., Ine., Anoka, 
Minn. W9XL, renewal of experimental 
license. ; 

Applications other than broadcasting re- 
ceived: 

License,—Radio Corporation of America. 
Application dated Aug. 20, 1929 requesting 
}a new experimental license transmitter to 





Air Transport Inc. 
in each of the following bands: 1608-1688; 
2302-2734; 3020-3106; 3452-3492; 4108-4180; 
4765-4785; 65510-5590; 6155-6410 kilocycles 
100 watts. 

Construction permit.—Radio Corporation 
of America. Application dated Aug. 20, 1929 
requesting a construction permit for a new 
station located at Clevelarid, Ohio. Re- 
quests one frequency in each of the fol- 
lowing bands: 1608-1688; 2302-2734; 3020- 
3106; 3452-3492; 4108-4180; 4765-4785; 
5510-5590; 6155-6410 kilocycles 100 watts. 


Army War College, Washington, D. C. To 
duty with 15th Infantry, at Tientsin, China. 

Maj. Lester L. Lampert, Infantry, is as- 
signed as recorder of the Army Retiring 
Board. 

Maj. Rae E. Houke, Medical Corps, from 
Fort Banks, Mass., to the Hawaiian De- 
partment, 





Col, Jere B, Clayton, Medical Corps, is or- | 
dered to appear before the Army Retiring | 


Board. 


Maj. Robert George Cook, Ordnance De- | 


partment Reserve, to active duty at the 
Philadelphia, Pa., depot. 


| Ist Lt, Howard A. Bvone, Cavalry, from 
| Norwich University, Northfield, Vt., to Fort 


Huachuca, Ariz, 


The profit trend in| 


H. T. Dick, Geo. B. | 


Forty hours a week | 


15 p., Washington, D. C., 1929. | 


applications involving the utilization of | 


| Aug. 26 by the Federal Radio Commis- | 


The Commission at the same time an- | 
nounced receipt of two applications in- | 


The | 


| 
Ine., | 
near West Palm Beach, Fla. WMR, C, P. 


RCA Communications, Inc., New Bruns- | 


and | 


|be installed on a plane of the National | 
Requests one frequency | 
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Madariaga, Salvador de. Disarmament; ob- 
stacles, results, prospects, by... 23 p. 
N. Y., Published for the League of nations 
non-partisan association by the Margaret 
C. Peabody fund, 1928, 29-16186 

Muller, Johann Baptist. Handbook of cere- 
monies for priests and seminarians, by 

. translated from the 9th German ed. 
by Andrew P. Ganss, s, j., and Adam C. 
Ellis, s, j. 8th English ed., thoroughly 
rev. and enl. 409 p., illus. St. Louis, Mo, 
B. Herder book co., 1929. 29-16089 

Papers relating to the work of International 
joint commission. 171 .p. Ottawa, The 
Graphic publishers, 1929. 29-11006 

Patrick, Mary Mills. The Greek sceptics. 
339 p. N. Y., Columbia university press, 
1929, 29-16086 

Prall, David Wight. sthetic judgment 
by... 378 p. N. Y., Thomas ¥. Crowell 
co., 1929. 29-16088 

Quigley, Daniel Thomas. The conquest of 
cancer by radium and other methods, 
by... illustrated with 334 engravings. 
539 p., illus. Phil., F. A. Davis co., 1929. 

29-16098 

Republican diamond jubilee celebration, 
Ripon, Wis., 1929. 1854-1929. Dedicated 
to the little white school house in which 
was held the first meeting which pro- 
posed a new party under the name “Re- 
publican.” Republican diamond jubilee 
celebration, Ripon, Wisconsin, June 7th, 
8th, 9th, 1929. 34 p., illus. Chicago, Allied 
printing trades council, 1929, 29-16188 

| Robert, Henry Martyn, Parliamentary prac- 
tice; an introduction to parliamentary 

law, by... (The Century handbook se- 
ries.) 203 p. N. Y¥., The Century co., 

| 1928? 29-11103 

| Sawyer, Albert E. .. . Problems of hospital 
management, with special reference 

to the University of Michigan hospital 

(Michigan. University. School of busi- 

ness administration. Bureau of business 

research. Michigan business studies. 
vol. ii, no. 2.) Ann Arbor, University of 

Michigan, School of business administra- 

tion, Bureau of business research, 1929. 

29-27187 

Shaver, Erwin Leander. Training young 
people in worship by ... and Harry T. 
Stock; a textbook in the Standard lead- 
ership training curriculum, outlined and 
approved by the International council.of 
religious education. (Specialization series.) 
240 p. Boston, Chicago, Printed for the 
Leadership training publishing associa- 
tion by the Pilgrim press, 1929. 29-16087 

Smuts, Jan Christiaan. General Smuts 
weighs the League. “Reprinted with 
permission from the New York times 
Magazine, Oct. 28, 1928.” 13 p. Boston, 
Published for the League of nations 
association, Massachusetts branch, by the 
Margaret C. Peabody fund, 1928. “ 

29-16187 

Theodor Herzl, a memorial, edited by Meyer 
W. Weisgal. 320 p. illus. N. x. New 
Palestine, official organ of the Zionist 
organization of America, 1929. 29-16099 

Wieth-Knudsen, Knud Asbjorn. Understand- 
ing women; a popular study of the ques- 
tion from aacient times to the present day, 
by .. . translated from the Danish by 
Arthur G. Chater, with a foreword by 
Ernest Boyd. 324 p. N. Y., E. Holt, 1929? 

29-16191 


Government Books 
and Publications 


reli Astin li Briere nn ates NT olan ia 
Documents described under this heading 
are obtuinable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the car. numbers, should be given. 
Monthly Report of Activities of State and 
Municipal Employment Services Cooperat- 
ing with United States Employment Serv- 
ice, June, 1929. United States Employ-~ 
ment Service, Department of Labor. Apply 
at Service. (L24-62), 
Diplomatic List. Department of State, Au- 
gust, 1929. Subscription price, 50 eents 
per year. (10-16292) 
Rural Education in 1926-1928.—Bulletin, 
1929, No. 18, Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Price, 10 cents. 
(E27-138) 
Heat and Time of Exposure Necessary to 
Kill Larvae of the European Corn Borer 
in Ear Corn.—Circular No. 71, June, 1929, 
Department of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents, 
Agr. 29-1368 
Preparation of Bunched Beets, Carrots, and 
Turnips for Market.—Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1594, Department of Agriculture. 
Price, 5 cents. Agr. 29-1369 
Wild Garlie and Its Control.—Leafiet No. 43, 
Department of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 
| Agr. 29-1370 
| Cotton-Louse Control.—Leaflet No. 53, De- 
partment of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 
} Agr. 29-1371 
| The Livestock Review for 1928.—Miscella- 
neous Publication No. 54, Department of 
Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. (Agr. 28-1118) 
Latin American and Canadian Markets for 
American Motion-Picture Equipment.— 
| T. I. B. No. 641. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Department of Com- 
merce. Price, 10 cents. 29-26741 
| Export Markets for American Brushes.— 
T. I. B. No. 645, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Departmeat of Com- 
merce. Price, 5 cents. 29-16744 
| The Gluing of Wood.—Department Bulletin 
No. 1500, Department of Agriculture. 
Price, 25 cents. Agr. 29-1367 
|Coast Artillery Corps.—Training Regula- 
tions No. 435-120, War Department. 
Price, 5 cents. 
Air Corps, Aircraft Accidents and Forced 
Landings.—-Army Regulations No, 95-120, 
War Department. Price, 5 cents. 
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Improved Method 


For Identifying 
Criminals Sought 


Greater Accuracy Planned 
Also in Tracing Documents 
To Source and Authen- 
ticating Signatures. 


[Continned from Page 1.] 


thousands of citizens of the United 
States who meet the description. If we 
increase the precision of the description 
to a man 7232 inches tall, weighing 207 
pounds, index finger of left hand ampu- 
tated at the second joint and with gold 
crowns on left cuspid and right bicus- 
pids, we may feel sure that compara- 
tively few men in the entire country 
will meet the specifications, and thus 
our field of search is conveniently re- 
duced. 

The justification for this definite con- 
clusion of positive identification is based 
on the “law of probability.” Briefly and 
in nontechnical terms this law in- 
terpreted from the fraction which repre- 
sents the ratio of the number of times 
a specific characteristic appears divided 
by the maximum number of appearances 
possible, and for two or more charac- 
teristics appearing simultaneously the 
probability ratio is represented by the 
product of the individual fractions. 

The Bureau of Standards has taken 
up the problems of identification of writ- 
ten and typewritten documents, signa- 
tures, guns, bullets, etc., in an effort to 
establish standards for these classes of 
work. There are a few experts who 
made identifications in a logical and pre- 
cise manner, but there are many so- 
called experts who recognize no limita- 
tions, no standards, and no equipment 
as essential in this field. 

Instruments Are Improved. 

The instruments which are now gen- 
erally recognized as essential for satis- 
factory results are the products of years 
of effort on the part of men who have 
been actively engaged in this work and 
who have recognized the value of in- 
creased precision in making comparisons 
of data available for identifications. In 
each instance the positiveness of identi- 
fication increases with the number of 
agreeing characteristics, the narrower 
limits of measurement, and the increase 
in precision measurements. When, if 
ever, these ideal conditions are estab- 
lished there will be fewer conflicting ex- 
pert opinions. 

Precision measurements. are the 
primary standards for identifications of 
questioned documents. The typewritten 
page may, at first glance, appea* to be 
a perfect piece of work and not suscepti- 
blt to analysis of numerous individual 
characteristics which will prove it to 
be, beyond question of doubt, the product 
of one and only one certain machine. 
Type styles and characteristics dis- 
tinguishes one make of machine from 
another. Manufacturers using similar | 
styles of type usually differ in dimen- 
sional proportions of the individual let- 
ters. For example the (i) is given the 
same space as the w in the typewritten 
document, and it is the problem of the 
artist to design these and other letters 
in such manner as to minimize what 
could easily appear to be excessive 
crowding or isolation of type in the 
printed work. The modification of let- 
ters to avoid these defects gives the 
first opportunity for precision measure- 
ments. 

Defective Type Is Guide. 

In type made from the same model, or 
formed against the same die, we may 
look for defects or lack o1 all details of 
perfection over the lines of the letter 
face. The process of plating and polish- 
ing may add defects. The surer source 
of identification, however, lies in the ad- 
justments of the type on the bars after 
the machine has been completely assem- 
bled. Some letters will be placed high | 
and some low in the line, some will be 
rotated and some will make contact on 
one portion of the face before the other 
portion hits the paper. Adjustments for 
minimizing these discrepancies are made 
by inspectors who usually reduce them to | 
apparent uniformity in so far as the un- 
aided eye is able to judge. 

The variations are all susceptible to 
precision measurements which, when 
made and compared with measurements 
from other machines, will usually dis- 
close 5 to 10 characteristics sufficient to 
establish the identity of the machine 
which produced the document—the prod- 
uct of probability of there existing two 
machines which will produce documents 
having all the characteristics specified. 
For the number of agreements given 
above and in the absence of unexplained 
disagreement the ratio usually reduces 
below the ratio for the number of ma- 
chines in existence and, therefore, justi- 
fies the conclusion of identity. 

Variations Are Consistent. 

The exceNence of this type of evi- 
dence arises from the consistency of the 
variations; the evidence speaks from 
every line of the document and barring 


1S 


a few readily explainable variations | 
there are no contradictions. Attempts 
at destroying these “beacon lights of 


evidence” through mutilation are seldom 
successful, as to do so would require a! 
perfect analysis of all defects in the ma- 
chine and facilities for this type of 
analysis are limited. 

Here, as in all fields of metrology, the 
value of measurement depends upon the! 
precision of the instruments and the| 
ability of the user. Inaccuracies in| 
either render the results of little value. 
Experts in this field usually design their | 
own types of measuring instruments and | 
assemble numerous specimens of type-| 
writing from which they draw conclu-| 
sions as to what constitutes proof of 
identity. 

Handwriting Is Identifiable. 
The identification of handwriting has | 


The Weekly Index 


reference used in the Yearly Index Numper 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


YEARLY 


{classed as direct visual evidence. 


| etc, 
all parties 


able 
| bullet. 
groove widths, and depths, diameters, | 


‘ on of i and twist markings of the barr ive 
many points of similarity to the identi-| data for th ef more 
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Accounting 


Accounting Practice 


accounting for 
telephone companies. 


Taxation 


(Sanitary Co. of America v. 
sioner.) 


review of decision permitting deduction | Continuation of full text of proposed | 
on income return of company for extra/ report by Commissioner Eastman sug- 
compensation paid to officers of es 
x 
Page 5, Col. 1) 
in 
seven tax cases announced by Bureau of 
Page 5, Col. 6! 


pany. (Lucas, Commissioner, v. 


Fiber Brush Co.) 
Adjustment of overassessments 


Internal Revenue. 
Decisions Board of Tax Appeals. 


Page 5, Col. 4| 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


Decisions on page 5. 


Communication 


Postal Service 


Air mail from The Netherlands to 
Dutch East Indies made available to 
Assistant 


American mailers, Second 
Postmaster General states. 


Page 2, Col. 1 


Plans for extension of air mail serv- 
ices in Latin America are announced by 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Parcel post convention concluded with 
Leeward Islands, effective Sept. 1, Post 


Post Office Department. 


Office Department announces. 


} Page 7, Col. 4 


“Graf Zeppelin” to deliver 


ing to Post Office Department. 


Page 2, Col. 1} 


Radio 


Federal 


nine miscellaneous applicatiofis 


for short-wave permits filed. 


Page 9, Col. 6 
Universal Wireless Communications 
Radio Commission for 
authority to locate transmitters out- 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Department of Commerce learns use | 
Gov- 


Co., Ine., asks 


side of cities. 


of radio increasing in Denmark. 
ernment controls radio transmission. 


Page 7, Col. 1 


Distribution 


Aviation 


Facilities for air transportation es- 
in- 
crease over same period in 1928, states 


tablished first half of 1929 show 


Department of Commerce. 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Summary of All Ne 


report by Commissioner Eastman sug- 
gesting revision in the method of cost 
steam railroads and 
Page 6, Col. 2 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Continuation of full text of proposed | 
| 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- | 
cuit, rules loss sustained by company | 
in purchasing and scrapping plant of 
competitor is deductible from income. | pipe lines last year, according to the | 
Commis- | Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 5, Col. 2! 


3 | 
Brief filed in Supreme court opposing | 


large 
_quantity of mail at Lakehurst, accord- 


Radio Commission grants 
for 
short-wave privileges; two applications 
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French trade balance grows more 
adverse in first half of 1929, Depart- 
ment of Commerce is advised. 

Page 1, Col. 4 
| American grain shows increased ex- 
' ports, states Department of Commerce. 
Page 5, Col. 4 


when: turnover order is not complied 
with, rules Circuit Court of Appeals 
| for Eighth Circuit on appeal of! First 
| National Bank of Cape Girardeau v. 
Herman Lufcy, Bankruptcy Trustee. 
Page 8, Col, 2 





Highways : | of Louisiana rules that property rights | 
New road surfacing developed in Aus-| must be considered by Government in| 
| tralia, trade commissioner at Sydney| its attempt to control flood waters of | 
| informs Department of Commerce. Mississippi River. Page 1, Col. 7 
Page 2, Col. 4) 


| See Special Index and Digest of 
Pipe Lines | Latest Federal Court Decisions on 
| page 8. 


Earnings of $117,000,000 reported by 
& ware . See Accounting, Taxation. 


Patents 
District Court, Middle 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 
Railroads 


| 
two folding paper machines are suffi- | 
gesting revision in the method of cost | cient to avoid infringement. (West 
accounting for steam railroads and | Disinfecting Co. v. U. S. Paper Mills, | 
telephone companies. Page 6, Col. 2 | Inc., et al.) Page 8, Col. 5 

Gulf, Mobiie & Northern Railroad| pistrict Court, Northern District of | 
Company authorized by the Interstate | New York, rules purchaser of bank- | 


Commerce Commission to procure au- | rypt company retains shopri 
| thentication and delivery of $2,300,000 of sachion ‘where ssveadae Tobaciowed 


of bonds. Page 6, Col. 1! in employ of new concern. (Dollin v. 
East Kentucky Southern Railway | Precision Castings Co. et al.) 





District Court for Western District | 





Municipal Finance 





problem for nation. Page 


‘Production 


Agricultural and F ood 
Products 


Dr. C. H. Kunsman, of Department 
of Agriculture, expects American plants 
to produce enough nitrogen to supply 
iNation’s fertilizer needs, he believes 
in that case Muscle Shoals would no 


longer be factor in situation. 


Page 1, Col. 2| 


| Surplus skim milk totaiing .76,000,- 
District of | 000 pounds used in 1928 in making con- 


| Pennsylvania, rules differences between | centrates for poultry feed, Department 
Page 5, Col. 4} 


of Agriculture reports. 


Federal-State grading service for to- 
bacco growers has influence on price, | 


states Department of Agriculture. 


Page 2, Col. 5 


Removal of cornstalks -is recommend- 
ed by Department of Agriculture, to 


Page 10, Col. 


The Department of Commerce re-| 


control corn borer. 


ail 
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Financial difficulties of communes, or | 


| townships, in Norway create economic | 
2, Col. 3 
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Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Farm cooperative associations are 
uniting in federations to increase effici- 
|eney by large-scale operation, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says in review of 
trends in cooperative marketing. 

Page 2,. Col. 7 


Definite program must be prepared by 
| farm cooperatives for presentation to 
Federal Farm Board, W, F. Schilling, 
board member, says in address. 

Page 1, Col. 3 


‘Service and 
Personnel 


Education 
| New books received by the Library 
| of Congress. Page 9, Col. 6 


Government books and publications. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Foreign Relations 


Parcel post convention concluded with 
Leeward Islands, effective Sept. 1, Post 
| Office Department announces. 

Page 7, Col. 4 


5 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. 





This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 
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PRICE 5 CENTS. 28, 


| Protection Asked 
For Americans in 
Palestine Area 


|Secretary of State Advises 
Jewish Delegatien That He 
Has Requested British 
To Restore Order. 


| [Continued from Page 3.] 


| 
| 
| 


| the mandate over Palestine by Great # 


| Britain under express provisions looking 
| to the creation of a national home for. 
the Jewish people. 
Through a series of formal declara- 
tions by the allied powers and by virtue 
of treaties between various nations, as 
well as by the official acts of the League’ 
of Nations, the historic right of the 
Jewish people to reconstruct its National 
Home in Palestine has been publicly rec- 
| ognized and woven into the fabric of 
| international law. On Sept. 21, 1922, 
| the House of Representatives and Sen- 

ate of the United States unanimously. 

adopted joint resolutions, which were 
' signed by the late President Harding, 
| placing the seal of approval of the United 


Company granted authority to 


Commerce Commission announces. 


Page 6, Col. 1} 


July statistics of revenues and ex- | 
penses of Delaware, Lackawanna &! 
Western, Lehigh Valley, and Chicago! 
Page 4! 


& Eastern Illinois railways. 


Decisions in uncontested finance cases € : 
are announced by Interstate Commerce | POTt will be made public Aug. 30. 
Page 6, Col. 5 | 


Sugar and ‘class rates between Mis- | 
siscippi River crossings and Southern | 
which had been proposed 
are suspended by Interstate Commerce Patents sustains dismissal of petition 
Page 6, Col. 7 


Bridgton & Harrison Railroad Com- 
pany authorized to acquire and oper- 
of Bridgton & Saco 
River Railroad and to issue $35,000 of 
Page 6, Col. 6 


Five livestock exchanges ask Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to re- 


Commission, 


Territory, 


Commission, 


ate properties 


stock. 


consider decision revising freight rates 
on livestock. 


Authority 


bonds is sought by six subsidiaries of 
Baltimore & Ohio. Page 6, Col. 5 


state Commerce Commission. 


tral of Georgia railways. 

July statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, Chesapeake & Ohio, and 
Northern Pacific railways. Page 8 

Value of Morristown & Erie Railroad 
Company property is fixed for rate- 
making purposes, by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Page 7, Col. 4 


Executive 


Former winners of Mackay trophy, 


awarded annually for 


medals. 


Exporting and Importing 


outstanding 
flights by Army aviators, will receive 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Mana gement 


Business Conditions 
Survey by Federal Reserve Board in 


Increased exports of lumber and July shows higher level than is usual 
wood manufactures for first half of | for the month in business and finance. 
1929 reported by Commerce. Depart- Page 1, Col. 5 
ment. Page 4, Col. 6 








states. 


specification as belonging to any one par- 
ticular phrase of precision measurement. 
Experts develop an art: which can not 
be transmitted by instruction. It may 
be acquired by those who have talents 
in this field and who are willing to put 
forth the efforts necessary to master ihe 
fundamentals. The author has wit- 
nessed methods of procedure and displays 


(of results by experts and is convinced 


of the correctness of these conclusions. 
Ballistic identifications have for their 
purpose the answer to the question: 
From what gun was a certain bullet 
fired? There is often a further question 
of identifying a case or shell as having 
been fired in the same gun. Evidence 
from measurements of guns, bullets, and 
shells have at present, in many instances, 


relatively little weight in courts of law} 
confusion of | 
| juries and the development of “a reason- | 


This is to a large measure | 


except in their general 


able doubt.” 


due to the amateurish and incomplete 


methods pursued by many so-called ex-| 


perts. Properiy prepared data on guns 
and bullets are often unique in the con- 
clusiveness of identifications and often 


| possess definite superiority over what is 
The} 


Percentage of finished manufactures 
in American exports in July set new 
high record, Department of Commerce 
Page 1, Col. 5 


| metal 


points of superiority consist of the fol-| 


lowing: (a) The markings are defingfe 
and cannot make false or perjured state- 
ments. (b) There is no limit to the 


time ‘available for studying the case.| accidental changes should not 


(c) 


Decisions Affecting 
Business 


Lack of funds ‘in bankrupt’s estate 
clears trustee of contempt charges 


of the barrel provide additional marks 


of identification. Firing pin and breech 
markings on shells are equally positive 
when the shells are available for com- 
parisons. 

Briefly, the method of indentification 
consists in comparing these characteris- 
tic markings on the questioned bullet 
or shell with the marl ings on a test bul- 
let or shell through the gun in test. These 
tests are most satisfactory when made 
through a comparison miscroscope of the 
type perfected by the late Charles E. 
Waite and by Col. Calvin Goddard, of 
New York, N, Y. Images of the ques- 
tioned and test bullets or shells from 
two miscroscopes each focused on a bul- 


let or shell, are combined in a single eye- 
piece. These images may be caused to 
make contact with each other at cor- 


responding positions over the surfaces 
being examined. 

Usually there will be a few lines on 
one surface which do not have their 
counterparts on the other. These cor- 
respond to fouling marks, pieces of 
or powder, rust cavities, etc., 
which have developed between the two 
shots in question. 


No Contradiction Found. 
Experience shows these to be not con- 
tradictory, but properly regarded as 
further proof of the constant changes 
taking place with us. Incidentally these 
be ex- 


The mental state of the observer! pected to render two guns more nearly 


need not be confused as is often the| uniform, but rather, by virtue of their 


(d) 
interested and 


verify the conclusions. 


wishing to 


Bullet Markings Explained. 
The make of a gun is sometimes avail- 
from the gross markings on the 
Measurements of the land and 


e identification of the make 


fication of typewriting, to which may or| of ‘ur * progress 

’ 5 gun. Further progress must be made 
may not be added the feature of at-|from the characteristic markings which 
tempted disguise. The style of script,| arise from imperfections in manufacture 


the slope, size, and relations of parts! 
of letters, the methods of handling the 
pen or pencil are important. The ab-! 
sence of consistency and the glaring dis- 
erepancies in attempted disguise are 
readily separated from the parts which 
show the true handwriting features! 
characteristic of the individual. 
Expertness in this field necessitates 
the acquisition of many qualities of art 


of barre! or breech mechanism. 
| cutters do not have smooth edges. These 
tools wear with each cut and the small 
saw-tooth-like projections along the cut- | 
ting edge produce a constantly chang- 
ing pattern in the barrel. 
against this surface 
markings and retain them to a remark- 
able degree even after the penetration 
of many relatively hard materials. 


Rifling 


will take these 


Rust 


which are difficult, if not impossible, of| spots and injuries to the inner surface 


Bullets pressed | 


{case in visual observations of murders, | 
The findings are available to| vergent 


more di- 
in their 
established 


render them 
individualistic 
identity 


promiscuity, to 
and 
The 
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markings. 


|through the agreement of the numerous 





| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


; to 


fine markings present, the agreement of 
all major markings and the absence of 
disagreements beyond those which may 


be ignored from the conditions men- 
tioned above. 
Bullets deformed by impacts with 


bones or other substances require spe- 
cial study, as the dimensions of mark- 
ings cannot be expected to agree pre- 
cisely with dimensions taken from the 
gun or from undistorted test bullets. 
Skill in this field requires ability in the 
use of the micrescope and in the ability 


make precision measurements of 
diameter, angle, and width of mark- 
ings. Visual and photographic evidence 


must be complete and readily understood 
if it is to be of value in evidence, 

Eventually it is predicted that this 
method of identification will be stand- 
ardized and will furnish one of our most 
reliable means of identification, 


issue | 
$50,000 of capital stock to be disposed | } i a 
of in connection with acquisition of | electric insulation made from fiber of | Per Yield of pineapples. Page ®, sia dal 
line of predecessor company, Interstate 


Page 6, Col. 7 


of Interstate Commerce 
Commission for issuance of refunding 


Calendar of hearings of the Inter- 


Page 6, Col. 4 


July statistics of revenue and ex- 
penses of Delaware & Hudson and Cen- : 
Page 6 of Norway. 


Page 8, Col. 1| ports receipt of cable from Honolulu 


Chamber of Commerce predicting bum- | 


Patent is granted on new type of 


leaves of South American plant. | 
Page 1, Col. 1} 

Tariff 
Minority 6f Senate Committee on Fi- 


nance to begin drafting amendments 
to tariff bill Aug. 29, and majority re- 


Metals and Their 
Products 
Value of mine vroduction 0° gold, 


in Califc-nia last year. Page 6, Col. 5, 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 
| Power site in Tongass National 
Page 2, Col. 1! Forest in Alaska discovered by air 


| survey, Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces, Page 1, Col. 4 


Purchasing 


Government Supplies 


Federal standard stock catalogue, |e 
standardizing names of industrial com- 
modities, is being prepared to elimi- 


Trade Marks 


First Assistant Commissioner of | 





for cancellation of trade mark where 
two marks involved are shown to be 


dissimilar. (Morgan Sash & Door Co. 
v. Cadillac Flushlite Door Co. ) 
Page 8, Col. 4 


First Assistant Commissioner of : -|' 
Patents denies registration of trade of Federal supplies, nee. S as | 
mark to be used on insurance policies ards announces. : ; : 


Price Control 
Wholesaie prices for specified com- 


and bonds, since goods are not mer- 
chandise in commerce. (Ex parte Rex 
Agency.) Page 8, Col. 7 


| of Census. Page 4| 


Production Statistics - 


Finance 


{methods of American manufacturers, 
Department of Commerce states. 


Stocks of commercial wheat in store 
and afloat in principal American mar- 
kets for wek ended Aug. 24 showed | 
gain over total for preceding week, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics an- 
nounces. 


Selling and 
M arketing 


Consumption 

Both total ‘and per capita consump- 
ition of ice cream greater in 1928 than 
lin any preceding year, Department of | 
' Agriculture states. Page 1, Col. 5 | 
° | 
Foreign Markets 
America’s share in cotton piece goods | 
market of Egypt has increased stead- 
ily in recent years, first half of 1929 
showing continued gains, Department 
of Commerce is informed. 
Page 4, Col. 5 
Sales of automotive profess to Cuba 

showed gain for second quarter. 
e Page 4, Col. 5} 
| Market for motion-picture equip- 
ment from United States -s expanding 
in Canada and Latia America, Depart- 
ment of Commerce states. Page 2, Col. 5! 


Banks and Banking 
Financial situation in Norway was 
improved with reestablishment of gold 
standard, states annual report of Bank 
Page 7, Col. 5 


| 
}- 
ja 


Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads. 


Government Finance 


_ Daily statements of the United 
States Treasury, Page 7, Col. 4 


Insurance 


First Assistant Commissioner of 
; Patents denies registration of trade 
mark to be used on insurance policies 
and bonds, since goods are not mer- 
chandise in commerce. (Ex parte Rex 
Agency.) Page 8, Col. 7 


Pp 


International Finance 


_ Foreign exchange rates on the New 
York market. Page 7, Col. 7 


Money 


Silver stocks in India show decline 
for week, Department of Commerce 
states, Page 7, Col, 1 





i ene |how to get rid of destructive animals, 
Farm Lesson Exhibits ladvantages of pasture feeding, and nv- | 


To Be Loa irs merous others, he said. BF a 
ned to Fairs; A factory warehouse is maintained at 


Alexandria, Va., to renovate exhibits that 
: ‘ . have been returned from a fair, he said. | 
ample, he said, a “talking cow” was once There minor repairs are made and the | 


employed. A large model of a cow was! exhibits are prepared or stored for fur- 
placed in an exhibit, with cross-sections | ther use. 


of the animal’s internal organs depicted. | Pre ta, 
A hidden phonograph would give a sim- Removal of Stalks 
Hinders Corn Pest 


[Continued from Page 3.1 





ple discourse on proper feeding methods. | 

Proper diet for farm children is one of | 
the concerns of the Department of Agri-| 
culture, said the chief of the office of | 
exhibits. He described an exhibit on this | 
subject. It had two screens on which 
were painted pictures of a boy. One set 
of lights brought out a picture of a boy 
who was undernourished. These auto- 
matically closed and another set of lights 
illuminated the painting of a boy whe 





Low-cutting Device Developed 
For Binders. 


In the battle being waged against the 
| European corn borer it has been found | 
that the removal of all cornstalks from 
the field for later shredding, ensiling, or | 
ni i the most effective 
was properly fed. In brief the advan- burning: 16. one of te destructive in-| 

; . | means for controlling this destructive 1 
tages of proper diet were set forth in f Agriculture an- | 

large printing painted on the sides of | sect, the Department of Agr! é 
sides Of! nounced Aug. 27. This requires cutting 


the exhibit leading to the screen. i 
| In some cases models, he said, are|the stalks off at ground level, leaving 
explained. The full 


|molded of wax. Wherever the theme of|no stubble, it was 
the exhibit will be illustrated more to| text of the announcement follows: 
| perfection by live animals, these are As the standard corn binder will not 
|used. One exhibit designed to show the| cut closer to the ground than five or six 
damage done to peach trees by rodents| inches, special attachments are required 
carried a representation of the gnawing|to cut off the stalks at the surface of 
| of roots of trees by rats along with some| the ground. : 
actual trees untouched. | tests made under a wide variety of field 
Interests in the work of the Depart-| conditions the Bureau of Publie Roads 
|ment of Agriculture in connection ‘with| of the Department has developed such 
|exhibits has grown, said Mr. Hiscox, so| devices for four makes of corn binders, 
that it is probable that the International| and also a low-cutting hand hoe, either 
|Fair Association will appoint a per-|of which can be made at little cost. 
manent committee to advise the Office of | These devices are described in Miscel- 
Exhibits in its work. laneous Publication No. 56-M, Low-Cut- 





| Waters, 
Standards. 


| search to-improve methods of identi- 
silver, copper and lead s' owed decline j.fying criminals, weapons, and docu- 
| ments by precision measurements. 


progressive inheritance taxes and di- 
| rect election of presidents are urged by 
Senator Norris. 


|for Federal employes proposed, Inter- 
departmental Board on Simplified Office 
Procedure announces. 


' deportation order signed by assistant 
4to Secretary of Labor. 
nate confusion in trade and in purchase | Rocco y. Karnuth.) 


| farm life to many fairs. 


modities, chart prepared by the Bureau | ask aid for Americans in Palestine. 


public domain to States is opposed by 
Page 5, Col. 5| several Senators. 


War Department. 


Navy Department. 


ports receipt of cable from~Honoiulu 
C 


Forest in Alaska discovered by air 
survey, Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces, 


; dustry for first seven months of 1929 
shown, 
states, 





‘ 


| will do much to increase the revenue. 


As a result of oxmaueies 


| States upon the purposes of the Balfour 
| Declaration and the Palestine mandate 


; . 'in unmistakable terms. . 
on a en ae pdr ie Pg ~ | In reliance upon these international. 


| guarantees and encouraged by the at- 
vows | fitude of civilized mankind, the Jewish 
Bureau of Standards conducts re- | people have been “engaged in the diffi- 
| eult and laborious work of rehabilitating 
| an ancient country, draining its swamps, 
| conquering its diseases, reforesting its 
| barren hills, enriching the soil, creating 
| new industries, developing its commerce, 
and peopling its waste places with 
| peaceful, hardy and energetic settlers. 
Page 1, Col. 1 | American Jews have played a large 
| part in this work. Hundreds of Ameri- 
' can Jewish families are in Palestine to- 


General 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Public ownership of power sources, 





Creation of group insurance system 


Tens of millions of dollars have been 
donated or invested there by Ameri- 
can Jews in social, educational and 
| &conomic projects. eri 
| cans, Christians as well as Jews, visit 
(U. S., ex rel. Palestine annually drawn by. religious 
Page 5, Col. 4 sentiment, as well as by a deep interest in 
lthe great work of reconstruction. which 
| is in progress. 

The outrages in Palestine. _have,- 
therefore, had a great repercussion in 
America and we féel called upon to 
turn to the American Government in this 
| tragic emergency. The public: -prints 
and private advices indicate that numer- 
ous American citizens have fallen vie- 
tims to the passion of fanatical mobs, 
land that many more aré in imminent 
danger of their lives. The property of 
| American citizens in Palestine is being 
| looted and given to the flames, The 
Holy City, sacred to three great reii- 
P gions, have been desecrated and turned : 
| into a battle ground. All accounts point 
'+9 the fact that these attacks upon 


Page 2, Col. 2 


Brief filed in Supreme Court by Gov- 
rnment onposing review of validity of 


Department of Agriculture to loan 
xhibits illustrating various phases of | 
Page 3, Col. 7 | 


Jewish delegation visits President to 


Page 1, Col. 6 
School at Tientsin, China, to study 


Page 7, Col. 4 
Plan of President Hoover to cede 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Daily engagements of the President 
t the Executive Offices. Page 3, Col. 4 





National Defense For ge Ra 
Orders issued to the personnel of the certed. , ‘ 


The Arab aggressors were unlawfully 
| armed and have been securing additional 
| weapons from Transjordania, while the 
Jews, according to recent dispatches, are 
being disarmed and so placed at the 
mercy of the frenzied mobs. Jews in 
small outlying communities have been. 
taken by surprise and put to the sword 
| without an opportunity for self-defense. 
Arab outrages reached the depths of Sav- 
| ageryein Hebron, the city of the Patri- 
| arch Abraham, where scores of Jewish 
scholars and students, utterly defense- 
| less, were brutally massacred and their 
\|| bodies mutilated, among them a number 
| of American lads who were rounding out 

| their Jewish education in Palestine. 
These events have shocked mankind 
| and filled every Jewish heart with horror 
and indignation. The Zionist organiza~ 
tion of America, which for so many years 
| has been fostering Jewish work in Pal- 
| estine and contributing to the health and 


New Company to Purchase [ee of the entire population with- 


e : . . |out regard to race or creed through the 
Railroad in Receivership | Hadassah medical organization, the 


American Jewish joint distribution com- 
mittee and the benefactions of Nathan 
Straus and other agencies, stand aghast 
statement shows operating revenues and | ot this crime sgnten: Serra bs le 
P g even this horror will swerve the Jewish 
income from other sources $51,778.37,| people by a hair’s breadth from their 
operating expenses and deductions from pores to vee ro mg <7 ner 
i : is e ancient homeland. e 
aes. oe and. pet hele a | solved to continue our policy of peaceful 
oe e applicant expects that when | gevelopmient, confident that as a result 
it purchases the railroad, local sentiment | of this great tragedy new conditions will 
be created which will make a recurrence 
|of such things forever impossible, so 
that the constructive efforts of the ag 
the railroad and equipment and also for| ish people in Palestine may proceed in 
necessary Seruinn aaa the applicant | the future strengthened and adequately 
proposes to issue $35,000 of common safeguardéd. 
stock, consisting of 350 shares of the, . In the present emergency we are con- 
par value of $100 a share. The stock is| fident that the British Imperial Gov- 
to be sold at par for cash by a commit-| ernment is anxious to restore law and 
tee chosen from the applicant’s board of | order in Palestine and will take strong 
directors. This committee will sell by | and energetic measures to bring it about, 
personal solicitation and will serve with-| We also feel confident that the ae 
out compensation. ;ment of the United States is taking 
It appears that the applicant has out- every necessary _precaution to peevee 
standing eight shares of common stéck, the further sacrifice of hae eee 
of a total par value of $800, issued to #"d_ property. But 80 deeply do the 
qualify seven directors and a clerk. This | events in Palestine concern erent masses 
stock was issued without our authority f American Jews that we have aye 
‘therefor first having been obtained, the Called upon by Jews in every oSaee 9 
| applicant being of the opinion that such the country to convey to you & e — 
authority was not required. By the | mxiety that still prevails. Every hour 


; | brings additional reports of the widen- 
terms of paregrepe (11)'e8 Weetan 30s | ing of the area of disturbances, of fresh 


iti id. Our} ¥ , : . 
order to be entered herein, authorizing | casualties and of the increasing gravity 
, of the situation. 


the issue of 350 shares of common stock, American | Talery welll thevetaa, 


will be conditioned upon the surrender i 

and cancellation of the certificates evi-| deeply appreciate sueh assurances as the 

non these eight shares. American Government may feel it is in a 
Upon the facts presented we find: position to give that every possible ef- 
1. That the present and future public fort will be made to bring about an im- 


convenience and necessity require the ac- | Mediate cessation of the massacre of in- 


Page 9, Col. 5 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Page 9, Col. 4 


Territories 
The Department of Commerce re- 
thamber of Commerce predicting bum- 
er yield of pineapples. Page 2, Col. 1 


Power site in» Tongass National 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Vital Statistics 
Reduction death rate from coal in- 


| 
of Commerce { 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Department 








[Continued from Page 6.] 
riod Oct. 1, 1927, to Oct. 1; 1928. This 








Stock Issue Proposed. 
To provide funds for the purchase of 





Some of the farming methods or les-| ting Devices for Harvesting Corn, just 
sons portrayed by exhibits now in exist-| issued by the United States Department 
ence, as outlined by Mr. Hiscox, included| of Agriculture. While the supply lasts 
those dealing with the value of coopera-| this publication may be obtained free 
tive cow testing, the cooperative bull as-|from the Office of Information, United 
| sociations, the method used in area plan | States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
of tuberculosis eradication, profits in pro. | ington, D. C. P 
| ducing good in contrast with poor wool,| The publication describes and illus- 
mileage of completed road in western| trates special low-cutting attachments 





|the fruit industry, the protection of | the bill of materials for each. Instruc- 
forests, livestock losses and how to re-| tions for making and installing each at- 
|duce them, relation between production| tachment are given. Most of the parts 
and income, market requirements as to| can be made in the farm shop from ma- 
quality, how to eliminate poor producers, | terial purchased at a hardware store, if 
} comparison of returns from over-grazed|a forge, drill, and some common tools 
and conservatively-grazed range lands,’ are available. 





4 


States, how the Weather Bureau helps| for the four makes of binders and gives | 


quisition and operation by the applicant | Nocent men and women and the wanton 


of the railroad of the Bridgton & Saco | destruction of their property. 5 
River Railroad Company in Cumberland| We also request the cooperation of the 
and Oxford Counties, Me. | consular forces of the United States in 


2, That the proposed issue of com- | Palestine in the effective distribution of 
mon stock by the applicant as aforesaid the emergency funds which are now be- 
(a) is for lawful objects within its cor- | ing raised. af 
porate purposes, and compatible with the Finally, we beg leave to submit at a 
public interest, which are necessary and later date and in proper form such data 

| Searaielnhe for and consistent’ with the a5 may come into our possession regard- 
proper performance by it of service to, ing the events in Palestine. 

the public as a common carrier, and| We are cognizant of steps which have 
which will not impair its ability to per-| already been taken by the State Depart- 
form that service, and (b) is reasonably | ment and are confident that we may 
necessary and appropriate for such pur-| count upon its, as well as other Govern- 
poses. : ment agencies for a sympathetic under- 

An appropriate certificate and order| standing and fullest cooperation in this 
will be issued, grave situation. 


| day contributing their personal - efforts. . 
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Thousands of Ameri- _ 
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